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THE POWER OF THE PATIENCE OF GOD 


WALTER F. GREENMAN 
A GOOD THING is our dependence upon the constancy of the operation of God’s law 


and God’s purpose. Many earnest people are prone to forget his power for righteous- 

ness. ‘They suffer acutely when they find individuals who are dear to them, or polit- 
ical parties, or Christian churches, committed to ideas and practices which seem iniquitous 
and leading them straight to destruction. 

The outcome rarely justifies the pessimistic view. Individuals, parties, churches, nations, 
seldom pass away because they champion evil policies or false doctrines. When they die, it is 
because they do not believe in anything with enough ardor to work for it with all their might. 

It is usually a blunder to employ pressure to turn courageous men from what they mean 
todo. Opposition of that sort is bread to them. God sets a better example. God keeps his 
hands off. Until men plainly see the inevitable destruction to which the course leads he per- 
mits them to go through with their mistaken purpose. 

A clear-sighted Gamaliel, with a grandmotherly instinct, may well have been solicitous 
that Paul for the rest of his life should not bear the reproach of persecuting innocent followers 
of Jesus. If Gamaliel had applied various social and political pressures to keep Paul from 
going to Damascus, he would have done a great disservice to the world. Paul would not 
remain logical with his past when that logic meant destruction. The wisdom and love of God 
still operates in men’s hearts. They change their course like Paul and march toward the 
City of God. P 

For modern examples of the truth, there is the doctrine of evolution, the freedom of the 
press, of speech, and of assembly, the abolition of special commercial privileges, and even uni- 
versal education. All were once violently opposed as subversive of the common weal. But 
these principles became dominant. What followed? Churchmen, politicians, producers, 

_ merchants, and railway interests reorganized their ideas and their procedure. The matter 
was settled. Loyalty to a present living truth was easier for them than consistency with their 
past logic. 

The same principle operates in the life of a wayward, unrelenting individual. He recoils 

_ from taking the final step. In a new strength not his own the erring one turns about face. 
He is ready to know and to do the will of God. 

God is more patient than we are. Institutions and persons cannot wander beyond the 

reach of his laws and purposes. They all converge toward his kingdom of perfect righteous- 
ness. From everlasting to everlasting he is God. He is constant. He is patient. He loves 
us. He wins us to himself. 
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BOSTON, JUNE -10, 1920 


Unsettling Their Faith 


DAILY NEWSPAPER in Miami, Ohio, the 

Metropolis, mingles with its generous senti- 

ments for the Unitarian religion a definite 
misgiving about our Campaign to make the faith 
known abroad. It thinks we ought to sit and wait 
as of yore for the seekers of the truth to find us. 
We ought not go out and tell the world. It fears 
proselytizing. It dislikes to think of the doubters 
we shall make among those who should be kept in 
their old faith. 

The editor shakes his head and asks, “Is it wise?” 
We say so. We find no sanction human or divine 
for withholding that which we believe is the source 
and sustenance of the happiest and most useful lives 
in the world. We find indolence—and not toler- 
ance—at the heart of those who cherish their faith 
so much they will not take a step toward a soul 
that he may share it. As for unsettling people, 
what particular virtue is it for a man or woman to 
be settled in error? We are not much concerned 
with the feelings of people. We gladly. unsettle 
them ; and soon they’ll call the new faith blessed. 

We are—or ought to be—full of zeal for the 
eternal welfare of souls. We have a charge for 
truth. Otherwise we ought to go out. of the church 
business. The church is a dynamic, enthusiastic, 
intelligent, constructive proposition, whose opera- 
tions we can put in the plain man’s language as well 
as that of the erudite, and give him what he never 
had before. 

Our editorial friend says of a young man of 
tender mind who knew nothing of comparative 
religions or church history or theology, it would 
.. have gone ill with him for a Unitarian to tell him 
religious things. It depends. If he were a real 
Unitarian, and not a counterfeit, he would have 


. outburst. 


- 
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given the young man only positive, true, reasonable 
ideas which he could understand and use. The 
trouble is some have taken our name who have mis- 
represented us.; They have given doubts. They 
are none of us. 


Mr. Kipling Remarks 


M*: KIPLING has annoyed the Canadians by 

his criticism of their occasional unkindly re- 
marks about Britain. They talk back to him, but 
the object of their rather sharp replies as one hears 
them on a casual visit is not Mr. Kipling, nor is 
justification offered by them for whatever may have 
been spoken against the Empire. The curious result 
is, the United States receives the blame! 

There is one minor reason for this reaction, in 
that Mr. Kipling places the cause of the critical 
attitude of the Canadians in their nearness to the 
bad-mannered people south of the Dominion border. 


So far as we recall, this is the first reproach Mr. . 


Kipling has levelled against us of the States since 
his first hurried journey through these parts about 
thirty years ago, when he was very young and 
vigorous. 2 

But a major reason we do well to take to heart. 
The inference must not be made, it seems to us, 
that Mr. Kipling is here making a casual or careless 
The fact is, it represents more nearly 
than we like to believe the new and regrettable trace 
of acrimony toward us. It is getting into a state 
of mind. We ought to examine ourselves and see 
what the trouble is, and then remove it. 

We try to tell Britain how to settle the Irish 
question. Meanwhile we almost ruin the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in a debauch of un- 
speakable politics. And always we boast without 
restraint of our Americanism as the most glorious, 
indispensable, incomparable achievement in the 
history of the ages. Who likes that sort of thing? 
The simple truth is, the most irritating charac- 
teristic about us is our manner and spirit. It is 
the last remove from agreeable or gentlemanly 
conduct. 

Of all people the English are most sensitive about 
the proprieties. They are incapable of understand- 
ing our behavior, but they do not like it. We com- 
mend their saying so. It is high time we learned— 
and if it must be from our near kindred, so much 
the better and more effectual—that we are a very 
young, pushing, inconsiderate, and rude people 
when we want to be, which is most of the time when 
we are comparing (or contrasting) ourselves with 
other peoples. 

A great duty rests upon the heart of the Church 
to discipline us not so much into closer friendship 
with Great Britain, or any other people, but rather 
into a finer restraint, a sweeter temper, a more 
humble spirit. We err if we think our English 
friends feel greatly the need of our support. As 
for the literary striving (which we now observe in 
some books and many periodicals) to show the spirit 
of fraternalism, most of it is plainly unnatural and 


overdone, It is worse than no word at all, particu- i 
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-_ itual service of the church. 
understand it. The result is plain. Is it not true 


larly for the English people. We ought to know 
the psychology of them by this time. __ 

What will cure the whole business is a simple 
matter. Merely end our vainglory and our superior 
gestures about wrongs elsewhere, while we live 
among the most blatant and banal shortcomings 
and wrongdoings at home. It is not a particular 
thing we do that causes the trouble. It is the 
almost semi-civilized assumption that before us and 
in our day there is no other people. Only a spir- 
itual remedy will cure it. 


To Meet Disappointments 


OBERTSON OF BRIGHTON gave the world 
a great sermon in “The Ilusiveness of Life.” 
In some parts its doctrine would not fall upon con- 


- genial minds to-day, but in the main its spiritual 


answer to the inevitable disappointments of life is 
among the most cogent pieces of discernment and 
reasoning that were ever spoken. It was delivered 
seventy years ago, June 9, 1850. It might have been 
given last Sunday. Of one passage we are in timely 
need, where he says,— 


“Take the public man, warrior, or statesman who 
has served his country, and complains at last, in 
bitter disappointment, that his country has not ful- 
filled his expectations in rewarding him—that is, it 
has not given him titles, honors, wealth. But titles, 
honors, wealth—are these the rewards of well-doing? 
can they reward it? would it be well-doing if they 
could? To be such a man, to have the power of doing 
such deeds, what could be added to that reward by 
having ?” 


When we think of the discussion about the money 
bonus for the soldier, how much of the virtue of 
the foregoing quotation we might offer. Nothing 
can meet the hard situations that arise one after 
another, like religious truth. The world is going 
along on lower levels most of the time. To save and 
strengthen the fine instincts for spiritual realities 
with which we are born it would be supreme wis- 
dom to give the answers that are both eternal and 
pertinent. 


The Minister’s Body 


BOUT THIS TIME of year, as the almanac 

said, look for the breakdown of ministers. We 
have noted more than the usual number of cases of 
clergymen who are out of it, generally on account of 
nervous depletion, though in some instances they 
have been under the surgeon’s knife. Whatever it 
may be, the illness of the minister is-too much with 
us. He runs a long course of years, compared with 
other men, according to the insurance statistics, 
but how well, from a bodily standpoint, does he 
run them? 

Far is it from our thought to admonish, though 
it might be not unworthily done in instances. In 
general the successful minister pays a great price, 
because he has to, for his fruitful labor. No other 
mental outgiving is more exhausting than the spir- 
Few there be who 
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that the ministry as a whole is not vigorous looking, 
and does not respect as it should the sacred uses 
of the body? 

How. many clergymen are there in the ever- 
growing ranks of men of middle years who now 
compensate for their indoor and unnatural lives by 
going under athletic discipline at the hands of care- 
ful instructors? The minister who is an. example 
in all things ought to take an hour at least every 
other day for the actual renewal of his body and 
his nervous system. The effects are remarkable. 
Such a man will not only live longer, but he will 
put twenty-four hours into a day, or nearly, and he 
will have the confident self-respect which comes of 
the self-discipline of which he preaches. Proper 
care of the body has subtle and powerful reactions 
on the mind which only he who exercises can 
understand. 


Spargo on Preaching 


OHN SPARGO says: “Personally, I regard the 
pulpit as the weak spot in the church of to-day 
its Achilles tendon. It is very doubtful, to my 
mind, whether all the preaching that will be done 
in America during the next twelve months, let us 
Say, will add as much to the well-being of America 
as the work of one honest, efficient farmer, or as 
that of a humble schoolteacher in some ‘little red 
schoolhouse.’ ” 

He is speaking of the power of the church. He 
believes in the church. We must have it. But the 
influence of the preacher he dismisses as negligible. 

On the whole, this is not a rash estimate. Con- 
sider the tens of thousands of college-trained men, 
speaking week after week on moral and spiritual 
issues before congregations of the choicest people in 
every hamlet, town, and city in the land. Behold 
the spectacle of moral failure upon failure, in pri- 
vate lives, in business, in politics, in the churches 
themselves. x 

Preaching does seem like foolishness. What is 
the matter with it? It is an oft-noted tragedy that 
preachers of the finest parts go plodding along their 
Via Dolorosa, disheartened and dismayed, espe- 
cially when they see marks of progress in men in 
other callings whose devotion and ability are not 
greater than their own. 

Perhaps we have had enough of the sermonie in 
religion. What can the people be taught that they 
do not know? Worship is essential, men say, but 
deliver us from the sermon! It is an impossible 
task for a man who is short of a genius to reach 
and influence people of intelligence week after week 
through the years. 

Our conviction is that the church must get back 
into the hands of the people. They must work out 
their own salvation. It always was a silly, lazy, 
ineffectual notion that by merely sitting and hear- 
ing the word, without any active spiritual effort on 
the part of the hearer, any good could come. The 
idea is preposterous that people can grow strong by 
watching the minister do the wrestling with life, as 
men watch the players in a baseball game. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


FTER a session during which it confronted some 

of the gravest problems that ever confronted a 
national legislature, Congress last Saturday 
adjourned until next December with what the Execu- 
tive pronounced a comparatively small record of 
achievement. The President, in a message sent by 
him on June 5 to railroad leaders who had urged 
the continuance of the session, thus summarized his 
estimate of its omissions: “In nine months this Con- 


gress has... taken no important remedial action 
with respect to the problem of the cost of living... . 


Not only has the present Congress failed to deal di- 
rectly with the cost of living, but it has failed even to 
give serious consideration to the urgent appeal, oft 
repeated by me and by the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
to revise the tax laws which in their present form are 
indirectly responsible, in part, for the high cost of 
living.” After pointing out the failure to ratify the 
treaty of peace and the delay in passing an act for 
the restoration of the railroads to private ownership, 
which the President wrote has “resulted in unneces- 
sary burdens upon the public treasury” and in “un- 
satisfactory legislation,” the President thus expressed 
its opinion of Congress: 


this Congress is political expediency rather than lofty 
purpose to serve the public welfare.” 
Issues Framed by President 
on Eve of Chicago Convention 

Two days after the President had written the above 
criticism of Congress, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
delivered the “key-note speech” at the opening of the 
Republican National Convention in Chicago. In that 
address the spokesman of the Republican party took 
up the challenge offered by the President with par- 
ticular reference to.the Transportation Act and the 
refusal of the Senate to ratify the treaty without 
material reservations, especially to the covenant of the 
League of Nations. The-Transportation Act Mr. Lodge 
characterized as a piece of legislation which “in any 
period would be sufficient to distinguish a Congress 
as one of high accomplishment.” Senator Lodge re- 
iterated the opposition to the League of Nations as 
it now stands on the lines on which he had previously 
attacked it in the Senate. Another feature of the 
“key-note speech” was a denunciation of the policy 
pursued toward Mexico by the present Administration. 
On the subject of a vigorous Mexican policy, Senator 
Lodge said: “We must . . . by a wise and firm policy 
restore Mexico to the position which she ought to 
occupy, and thereby help and relieve her people and 
so benefit the world and extend the reign of peace.” 
Senator Lodge also placed at, the President’s door the 
responsibility for the failure of the treaty of peace. 
Inquiry into Campaign Expenditures 
Ordered by Congress in Closing Hour 

On, the heels of the Congressional investigation 
which has been in progress into the pre-convention 
expenditures by or in behalf of aspirants of both parties 
for the Presidential nomination, the Senate in the 
closing moments of the session ordered an investiga- 
tion of post-convention contributions and expenditures. 
The outlined scope of the inquiry is to include promises 
of Federal appointments that might be construed as 
returns for campaign contributions, 
of the pre-convention investigation a sharp division 
of public sentiment is apparent in the public mind, 


“Tt must be evident to all_ 
that the dominating consideration which has actuated 


On the value. 
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It has been pointed out by hostile critics of the inquiry 


that it takes money to bring before the people the 
views of an aspirant for the Presidential nomination 
through legitimate channels for spoken and printed 
publicity, just as it took money to conduct a Liberty 
Loan or a Red Cross campaign to a successful con- 
clusion during the war. 
advocates of the investigation was suggested by the 
phrases “slush fund” and “buying the nomination” 
that commonly figured both in the proceedings before 


the committee and in the press during the course of 


the scrutiny. 
Merchant Marine Bill Subjected 
to Attack at a Vital Point 
The Merchant Marine Dill, passed by Congress last 


week and signed by the President, is being ‘subjected: 


to somewhat “vocifer ous criticism on the alleged ground 
that it does not close the doors to the sale. of govern- 
ment-built ships to foreign interests. It is pointed out 
by defenders of the measure that although the House 
struck out the provision for a one-hundred-per-cent. 
American-owned coastwise fleet and admitted foreign 
capital to the extent of twenty-five per cent., still 
the advantages offered to American purchasers for 
operation will operate strongly toward keeping control 
in American hands. The House also modified the Sen- 
ate provision limiting the sale to foreigners of ocean 
shipping to vessels of no more than six thousand tons 
and built no more recently than ten years ago. But 
a measure of assurance for American control is seen 
in the provision that requires the approval of five out 
of seven members of the Shipping Board for sales of 
ships. The most important objection to the law. is 
voiced by American shipping investors who argue that 
under existing legislation the merchant marine is 
loaded down with conditions as to labor and operation 
that place it under serious disadvantages in compe- 
tition with Great Britain and Japan. It is argued 
that new legislation will be necessary to establish 
a basis of approximate equality in competition. 
Great Britain Negotiating for 
Resumption of Trade with Russia 

Among the significant developments of the week was 
the announcement from London that, after a confer- 
ence between Premier Lloyd George and M. Krassine, 
Russian Minister of Commerce and trade representa- 
tive in London, the British Government had accepted 
—in principle, it would appear—a plan for the resump- 
tion of trade relations with Russia under the Soviet 
régime. As to the basis of the arrangement, the situa- 
tion remained in doubt. The original report that 
British goods would be sold to Russia would be paid 
for in gold seized by the Soviet administration from 
the imperial treasury and the banks caused a violent 
reaction of dissent in Paris, where it was pointed out 
that whatever gold there is in the Soviet treasury be- 
longs to the French bondholders. Shortly after the 


- news of the conference between Premier Lloyd George 


and Krassine was made public, intimations proceeded 
from London that the new trade relations would be 
conducted on the basis of barter, Russia to pay for 
manufactured products with raw materials, such as 
wheat, flax, and minerals. Even with this explanation 
the practicability of a resumption of trade relations 
between Great Britain and Russia appeared to be over- 
shadowed with clouds proceeding from political causes. 


Russians Continue. Advance into 
British Sphere in the Near East 


One of these political causes was the continuance 


of the Russian advance into regions in the Near East 


The point of view of the 


= 
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assigned to British possession or influence by treaties 
or by decrees of the Supreme Council, formulated at 
the San Remo Conference. While the Bolshevik armies 
were locked in a death-grapple with the Polish forces 
on the west front, they were carrying on in Asia Minor 
other operations that had resulted in the expulsion of 
the British from Baku, the centre of the oil industry 
on the Caspian Sea, and were proceeding southward 
in the general direction of Mesopotamia and eastward 
into Persia. ‘The news published last week that the 
Soviet commanders had already penetrated to Teheran 
was, in all probability, premature. But there was 
every indication that, while Krassine was negotiating 
for commercial peace with Great Britain, his colleague, 
Trotzky, as Minister of War, was pursuing an aggres- 
sive anti-British campaign in Asia Minor. Under these 
circumstances, the success of the Anglo-Russian com- 
mercial negotiations did not appear to be assured— 
so far, at least, as the immediate future is concerned. 


Fate of Armenia Involved 
in Menacing Uncertainty 


While the Senate and the Ilouse were formulating 
their rejection of the President’s request for authority 
to assume the mandate for a dismembered and greatly 
circumscribed Armenia, the future of that country last 
week appeared to be involved in tragic uncertainties. 
These uncertainties proceeded from the campaign which 
the Turkish Nationalists, defying the authority of the 
Sultan at Constantinople, were carrying on in an ef- 
fort to overrun the new republic and end its existence. 
In this effort, there was good reason to believe, the 
Turkish Nationalists had the support of the Soviet 
administration at Moscow, which has not reconciled 
itself to the plan evolved by the Supreme Council for 
the detachment of territory from Russia and its in- 
clusion within the boundaries of Armenia. Unsup- 
ported in any adequate fashion by the Allies, and 
surrounded by the hostile forces of Soviet Russia and 
Nationalist Turkey, the Armenian people at the begin- 
ning of the week were apparently facing a grave crisis 
in their resumed national life. eat 


== 


Brevities 


We shall be not surprised to hear that many minis- 
ters will be taking their vacations down on the farm, 
for the crops’ sake. 


Fearing the schism that might follow the liberal 
influence in the évangelical fold, one of our cotempo- 
raries advises all of the heretical ilk as follows: “Let 
Liberalism make its own organizations, and pursue its 
own course. Every honest voice of man and the voice 
of God call for separation. .On the one side of the 
line will be the Evangelicals with the Fundamentals. 
On the other side the Liberals, every man being a 
law unto himself. We are quite confident from the 
present state of things that, instead of a hollow or- 
ganic union there is a distinct call from all honest 

‘men and, by the providence of God, for a rigid separa- 
tion between belief and unbelief, between the construc- 
tive Evangelicism and the destructive Liberalism. May 
God speed the day.” 


A certain rich man, who is called the “angel” of one 
of the candidates for the nomination for the high and 
solemn office of President of the United States, was 
under oath before a Senate committee investigating 
the alleged sums being spent for the nomination, ‘The 
burden of the campaign has fallen on me,” he said., “T 
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contributed $10,000 and since then have advanced 


$500,000 of my own. My advances total more than the 
contributions [from all other sources].” “Do you ex- 
pect to get back that $500,000?” “ ‘Expect’ is too 
strong a word,” was the reply. “I don’t know how 
much ll get back, and I don’t much care.” “Will you 
continue to make advances?” “T will, in any amount 
necessary.” “Why?” “Because I am determined to go 
through with this undertaking. I am very much in 
earnest about it.” 


Laymen’s League Now an Institution 


In one short year the organization has been established, 
and large progress in religious work achieved - 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


One inspiring address after another persuaded the 
delegates and attendants at the meetings of Anniversary 
Week that the year 1920 is of more than usual signifi- 
cance. The Unitarian Church has an urgent confidence 
in the worth of its principles and their application in 
the life of to-day. The purpose is to move forward in 
aw great, determined, co-operating effort. This conviction 
one heard at the Laymen’s League, the annual session 
of the American Unitarian Association, The Alliance, 
the Young People’s meeting, at all the reunions and con- 
ferences. The forward movement was the one impressive 
thing which moved all the delegates. The movement is 
not first for money. It is an advance of all the liberal 
religious forces in response to a repeated need. The 
Unitarian campaign will use the material resources to 
accomplish that spiritual purpose. 

The faith of the free people has not yet come into its 
oun. For upward of a century that faith has been 
coming to this opportunity. Nothing but lack of vision 
and effort can prevent the cause from entering into its 
full heritage. To-day is ours. It may not be so again. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific the churches ought to 
rise in their strength. Surely the people have their de- 
voted, capable leaders and prophetic speakers. What 
power was represented in the meetings. Organized for 
victory, let the people advance! 


HE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League was held at Unity House 
on Monday of Anniversary Week. The meeting 

was called to order at 2 p.m. by Henry H. Fuller, clerk 
of the corporation, who read the call for the meeting. 
The president, Charles H. Strong, being in England 
attending a series of conferences as a representative 
of the League, Mr. George S. Baldwin was elected chair- 
man of the meeting. 

As spokesman of the Council of the League, Mr. 
Milton T. Garvin read the annual report of the Council, 
which in substance was as follows: Since the date of 
organization the Council has held five meetings, and 
submits this report of its activities. 

The Unitarian clergymen of the United States and 
Canada were invited to submit sermons upon the gen- 
eral theme, “Unitarianism: What it Means, and What 
it Can Do under Existing Conditions for the Help of 
Mankind.” One hundred and five manuscripts were 
offered, and carefully examined by committees of lay- 
men. Prizes of $1,000 each were awarded to Rey. 
Charles W. Casson of Roslindale, Mass., Rev. Edward 
Cummings of Boston, Mass., and Rev. John W. Day of 
St. Louis, Mo., the amount to be employed by the re- 
cipients in putting into practice the suggestions of 
their sermons in harmony with the “present purpose of 
the League.” Two editions of these three sermons have 
been published and widely distributed. 

Speaking tours were arranged during the past winter 
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and spring for the purpose of extending throughout the 
country a knowledge of the Unitarian faith and an in- 
terest in the principles for which it stands. Thirteen 
prominent clergymen undertook this work. They vis- 
ited thirty-three States and several of the Provinces 
of Canada, travelled forty-three thousand miles, and 
spoke in one hundred and fifteen cities and to an aggre- 
gate of eighteen thousand people. 

A further method was adopted for the purpose of 
exciting interest in the affairs of the League and of the 
denomination in general: At the League’s expense, THE 
CuristiAN Recister was sent for eight weeks to 16,666 
heads of families in this country and Canada. Marked 
results followed this expedient: many ministers have 
sent letters describing the excellent effects on their 
parishes, and a large number of permanent subscribers 
have been secured. 

The League has completed arrangements with the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School for a summer 
school of theology, the session to continue throughout 
the month of July. Every Unitarian minister in Can- 
ada and the United States west and south of Pennsyl- 
vania, one hundred and twenty-eight in all, have been 
invited to be the guests of the League at this school. 
The League will pay their tuition fee and one-half of 
their travelling and living expenses. It is proposed in 
the future to extend this summer course to other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The executive committee, after many months’ deliber- 
ation and conference with the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association and of The Alliance, wishes to 
submit a concise statement of belief upon which all 
Unitarians may unite. This statement has received the 
approval of leading educators and of scores of men and 
women prominent in the fellowship. The statement is 
published on page 12 of THE RecisTer. 

In order to get the statement of belief before the 
country, chapters will be asked to nominate from their 
membership men who would be able to solicit, edit, and 
publish brief descriptions of this faith. 

At Lawrence, Mass., the League has put in operation 
an interesting experiment. The attempt has been made 
to Americanize the foreign-born and unnaturalized resi- 
dents of the city. This work, under the competent 
leadership of Rev. Charles 8. Bodwell, has succeeded 
so well that we wish to advise our chapters to under- 
take similar work if the opportunity presents itself. 
The experiment has taken the form of disinterested 
service to these people. Assistance is rendered them in 
personal, family, and financial difficulties and in num- 
berless other ways. 

A special committee on church music has been at 
work gathering information from the various churches 
relative to their musical programmes. With the in- 
formation it now has the committee will soon be able 
to submit a report of real value and far-reaching in- 
fluence. 

A headquarters office force is being built up that 
will be capable of adequately handling the affairs of 
the League. Also progress is being made in the found- 
ing of a speaker’s bureau and of a central news 
bureau. 

The Council feels that the first year of the League 
has necessarily been one chiefly of organization; that 
we have laid the foundation and made a start. The 
successful building upon this foundation depends ab- 
solutely upon the wisdom and devotion and co-opera- 
tion of all of us, officers, chapter officers, and mem- 
bers. To achieve ultimate and complete success, the 
work of the League must be the work of all affiliated 
with it. The Council can suggest lines of endeavor 
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and means of accomplishment, but reliance must be 
placed upon our chapters and individual members not 
only to do the actual work but to suggest methods and 
new fields of effort. A constant interchange of ideas 
and experiences will stimulate interest, secure soli- 
darity, and achieve great results. 

Following Mr. Garvin’s report the presiding officer 
stated that the reports of the treasurer, office secre- 
tary, and field secretary were to be printed in full and 
distributed to all members of the League. The office 
secretary, Mr. William L. Barnard, and the field secre- 
tary, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, addressed the meeting, 
stating briefly the essential points in their respective 
reports. These reports were accepted and ordered 
filed. The meeting authorized the chairman to ap- 
point a nominating committee to submit nominations 
for members of the Council, seven to serve for a period 
of one year, seven to serve for a period of two years, 
and seven to serve for a period of three years. The 
following gentlemen were appointed to serve on that 
committee: Mr. G. A. Breaux of Louisville, Ky., chair- 
man; Mr. M. Martin Kallman of Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. Philip Simonds of Providence, R.I.; Mr. Carl 
Bonney of Worcester, Mass.; Mr. John C. Hurd of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The committee adopted the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That we welcome our brother, J. Irwin Brown, 
pastor of the Scots church, Rotterdam, Commissioner of the 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, assure him of our interest 
in his mission to this country, and extend to him a hearty wel- 
come on behalf of the Unitarian Laymen’s League assembled 
this twenty-fifth day of May, 1920, nearly three hundred years 
after the Speedwell left Delfshaven earrying the seeds of 
religious liberty to America so that, in the words of Governor 
Bradford, there might be in some land “Freedom of Religion 
for all men.” (Dr. Brown is Netherlands Commissioner on the 
Tercentenar y which will be celebrated in Holland in August.) 


Dr. Brown then addressed the meeting briefly, de- 
scribing his pleasure at finding from his experience 
with the Laymen’s League that “Unitarianism was not 
a negative but a positive aggressive force. 

The nominating committee reported the following list 
of nominees for the Council: To serve for one year: 
Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Hugh McK. Landon, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; William W. McClench, Springfield, 
Mass.; Robert L. O’Brien, Boston, Mass.; William H. 
Pear, Cambridge, Mass. ; - Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
mL: Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Weston, Mass. To serve 
for two years: Edward H. Letchworth, Buffalo, N-.Y.; 
John McCarthy, Evanston, IIL; John Burnet Nash, 
New York City; George H. ‘Shellenbérger, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Hon William H. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mur- 
ray E. Williams, Montreal, Canada ; Robert Winsor, 
Weston, Mass. To serve for three years: Ernest G. 
Adams, Brookline, Mass.; George S. Baldwin, Boston, 
Mass. ; Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester, Mass.; Elmer Scott, 
Dallas, Tex.; Isaac Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
Charles H. Strong, New York City; Norton Wiggles. 
worth, Milton, Mass. 

These gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

Brief addresses were made on the proposed Campaign 
Fund by Ernest G. Adams and Henry M. Williams, 
who emphasized the movement as an unparalleled op- 
portunity to widen the knowledge of the liberal prin- 
ciples and express our devotion to community service 
and applied brotherhood. 

The officers were elected as follows: President, 
Charles H. Strong; vice-presidents, Ernest G. Adams, 
Horace 8S. Sears, Roger D. Smith, and William F. 
Videau; office secretary, William L. Barnard; assistant 
office secretary, Joseph C. Nowell; field secretary, Carl 
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B. Wetherell ; treasurer, William Endicott. Executive 
committee: Charles H. Strong, ex-officio, chairman, 
Ernest G. Adams, Isaac Sprague, Robert Winsor. 


Not Self-Sacrifice, but Sacrifice Together 


That ts the meaning of life and the functton of organi- 
zation— Young People’s large meetings 


HI Young People’s Religious Union met Friday 
| afternoon, May 28, for its twenty-fourth annual 
business meeting, at the Second Church in Bos- 
ton. Rev. Houghton Page of Hingham, Mass., in his 
annual address as president of the Union, declared that 
the Unitarian young people were going to have an active 
part in the $3,000,000 campaign, and that they were 
hoping to derive an endowment therefrom which would 
bring their funds up to $100,000. “This endowment 
is indispensable,” he said, “if we are to continue with 
our plans for welfare work.” He said that four hun- 
dred Unitarian churches will be visited by representa- 
tives of the Union, and that permanent headquarters 
are to be established in Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco. 

Rey. Minot Simons, secretary of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign Committee, stated that it was to be a religious 
and an educational campaign as well as a financial 
campaign. “Now is the time for us to get our message 
over to the country as never before. Let the Unita- 
rian ideals be presented from coast to coast as in no 
previous day. People do not know who we are, nor 
what we stand for. Let us make this a publicity cam- 
paign. The committee wishes to enlist the sympa- 
thetic support of every member of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. All our organizations must co- 
ordinate their efforts. We must give of our time and 
effort in the next few months as at no time in our 
lives. This church of ours has cost enormously in 
human experience. We are now going to have an 
opportunity of repaying a part of the debt. The 
energy of every Unitarian man, woman, and child is 
to be enlisted. This fellowship is going to be one hun- 
dred per cent. active.” 

Rev. Stanley Manning, secretary of the Universalist 
Young People’s Christian Union, in his address, de- 
clared that the leaders of to-morrow are going to be 
found in such preparatory organizations as the one he 
was addressing. Two influences are at work pro- 
ducing leaders. The first of these is the knowledge 
which results from experience. Churches should have 
laboratories wherein the young people can learn how to 
transact the church business; our young people’s so- 
cieties may become such laboratories. The second 
influence is inspiration and consecration leading to 
service. We cannot serve others until we experience 
the heartfelt desire. Because this desire has been 
absent in our church life, we have observed a declining 
of church influence. 5 el 

Young people have plenty of zeal and enthusiasm ; 
it is not difficult to enlist them for service, if we ap- 
proach them from the proper angle. A fifteen-year-old 
girl, a member of a certain church, organized a young 
people’s society and at the first meeting proposed that 
the members employ themselves in the erection of a 
parish house. As a result of her efforts, $100,000 has 
been raised and the parish house is a fact. The future 


a of the church depends on the training, inspiration, and 
 eonsecration of the young men and women. 


At the public meeting the service was conducted by 
the president, and the address was by Rev. Albert C. 
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Dieffenbach, D.D., editor of Tum Curistran Rucister. 
His subject was, “Life is Organization.” He expressed 
his pleasure at being able to voice the spirit of youth 
in a protest against the disposition to be comfortable 
in order to change things as they are to what they 
ought to be. “Religion fails when it does fail because 
you and I do not stand by it.” He cited the ineffectual- 
ness of love as ordinarily presented. Stevenson under- 
stood the law of love when he said, not “When I love, 
I serve,” but “When I am loved, I serve.” Love is a 
reciprocal, moral obligation. Mothers, sublime in their 
lives, give their love to be loved again. Only a few of 
those who have been canonized express this mutual 
quality in love. When we turn to the world of busi- 
ness we are not surprised that it is sometimes charged 
with hypocrisy. The doctrine of love is not taught in 
its feasible fulness, For love only counts when it 
issues in service. Service is love in action. The obliga- 
tion is thus plainly to see love doesn’t work unless 
both parties work it.- To make service permanent and 
profitable, organization is the one constant, essential 
factor. Wherever life is, there is organization. The 
measure of the spiritual life is revealed in the measure 
of the strength of the organization of that life, which 
is the church. Is your church strong? Very well. 
Add new measures of love, service, organization, for the 
increasing requirements of a new world. It is not 
self-sacrifice we want so much as sacrifice together. 
That is the function of organization. 

At the business meeting, action was taken on the 
fine service for the Union performed by Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, former secretary. Resolutions were adopted 
expressing encouragement to unions in other sections, 
and conveying a feeling of good-fellowship to the 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church. Action 
was also taken regarding the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Union, an event 
which will fall within Anniversary Week, 1921. The 
following officers were elected: President, Rev. Hough- 
ton Page, Hingham, Mass. Vice-presidents: Miss 
Dorothy Dyar, Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. J. Harry Hooper, 
Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. Cloyd Valentine, Canton, Mass. ; 
Rev. Charles F. Potter, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. Sanford Bates, Boston, 
Mass. Secretary, Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, Boston, 
Mass. Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 60 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. Directors: Rev. Nelson J. 
Springer, Brooklyn. N.Y.; Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass.; Mr. Frederick West, Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Ruth E. Garwood, Meadville, Pa.; Rey. B. 
F. Allen, Hackensack, N.J.; Mr. Edward Furber, 
Watertown, Mass.; Mr. J. Wilmon Brewer, Hingham, 
Mass.; Miss Mary Lawrance, Auburndale, Mass.; Rey. 
Paul L. Phalen, Augusta, Me.; Mr. Frank Holmes, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Herbert Faulkner, Melrose, 
Mass.; Miss Sibyl Walcott, Montclair, N.J.; Mr. A. 
H. Onthank, Arlington, Mass.; Miss Julia Way, New 
York, N.Y.; Miss Katherine Glidden, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Mr. Howard Searles, Marlboro, Mass.; Mrs. Lewis A. 
Elliott, Allston, Mass. 

The attendance was fully as large as in any previous 
year, and, judging from the enthusiasm which marked 
the discussions and the ability with which the business 
was conducted, the incoming secretary, Miss Adeline 
Pfleghaar, may anticipate a year of extended influence 
and development. 

The exercises concluded with the Field Day of the 
Boston Federation held on Saturday at Merrymount 
Park, Wollaston, Mass. The programme included field 
and track events, with prizes, a box supper, and danc- 
ing in the evening. 
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With these meetings Anniversary Week of 1920 
closed. We have been able to mention only the out- 
standing features. We should have been glad to 
describe the work of the hospitality committees, and 
the way the delegates were cared for; how those 
delicious luncheons at Bulfinch Place Church were 
served. We should have liked to give more space to 
the addresses and to the business sessions; to report in 
detail the conferences that could hardly be touched 
on. The prediction that the theme of the Anniversary 
Sermon would be followed by the various speakers 
‘proved correct. Without exception, the addresses em- 
phasized the unparalleled world need, and the oppor- 
tunity of the Unitarian Church, Carry the devoted 
spirit of those six days into the year’s work, and we 
shall fulfil what is expected of us. 


Removing Spite-Fences in Sunday-school 


Dr. Leinbach reveals the way to promote real unity by 
proper training—Dr. Lawrance’s tenth anniversary 


RADIANT DAY greeted the delegates to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, in Unity House, Boston, Mass. The 

main floor was well filled at the morning session; in the 
afternoon the galleries also were occupied. There were 
one hundred and seventy-three accredited delegates 
from seventeen States, California, Oregon, and South 
Carolina being among the number, and one from 
Canada. 

The song services at the opening and close of each 
session were unusually successful, through the use of 
the stereopticon. 

The work of the Society was presented in a series of 
reports from officers, committees, and field workers. 
Miss Mary N. Phillips told of her work as supervisor 
in Southern Unitarian schools, especially at Charles- 
ton, 8.C., and Lynchburg, Va. Rev. Hugh R. Orr, field 
secretary for the Middle West, who made an extended 
tour among the churches of that region to study the 
schools, told briefly of their condition and outlook. 
Rev. Florence Buck reported upon the schools of the 
Pacific Coast which she had seen in a recent trip as 
Billings Lecturer, and spoke of two short institutes 
held at Los Angeles and at Berkeley, at each of which 
several skilled workers in religious education took 
part. At Berkeley an interesting demonstration of a 
dramatic method of Bible teaching was made by chil- 
dren from the Oakland Sunday- ‘school, under the direc- 
tion of Rey. Arthur Heeb. 

Mr. George G. Bradford of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, representing the committee on religion in the 
home, made a plea for more careful home instruction in 
religion for the children. Boys, he said, need the 
father’s guidance in religion. They turn to their 
natural leaders, the parents, and too often the parents 
fail them. It is not enough to say to one’s children, 
“Go pray”; we must say, “Come pray,” and teach by 
example. It is the laymen’s participation in religious 
expression that will win boys to the ministry of. re- 
ligion. Leadership in religion for boys is the layman’s 
job. 

Miss Marguerite Emilio described the work of the 
committee on Sunday-school extension, in co-operation 
with The Alliance, in sending trained workers to 
schools needing help. Services of worship to be used 
in the home with small groups of children are being 
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prepared, and schools started in places where as yet 
there is no Unitarian church. 

The annual address of the president of the Society, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, presented the results of the 
year’s work both«dn this society and in the Department 
of Religious Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, which is its executive arm. As the pres- 
ent year closes ten years of his service as president of the 
Society, the first part of the address was devoted to the 
progress of our work during that period. In that time 
the invested funds of the Society have grown from 
$25,000 to more than $65,000. Instead of one worker 
in the Department, there are now three giving full- 
time and another at present giving part-time service, 
while two eminent scholars, Dr. Starbuck and Dr. 
Weigle, worked with the Department for long periods 
in shaping its policy and clarifying its principles and 
purpose. 

The growth of the work measured by the year just 
closed has been remarkable. The Society entered into 
the new and attractive quarters in the Unitarian An- 
nex at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Orr has 
been added to the faculty, and the co-operation of The 
Alliance secured to help finance expert workers in the 
field. The first of these supervisors, Miss Mary N. 
Phillips, has given four months’ service. Equally sig- 
nificant is the formation of a committee of the Lay- 
men’s League to further religious education, with which 
committee the Society is in consultation. The impres- 
sive words of Mr. Charles H. Strong, the League pres- 
ident, on this subject, were quoted. 

Two new ventures in summer training-schools for 
this year were mentioned,—one for leaders and super- 
visors at Chicago University for five weeks, one at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., for workers in church schools, for 
three weeks in August. The two institutes in New 
England, one at Andover, N.H., and one at the Isles 
of Shoals, will be held again this year. 

This advance in training-schools marks a movement 
for the elevation of Sunday-school work to a higher 
plane. Rising standards call for the better training 
of workers. The struggle out of the dame-school period 
goes on. From this school general education freed 
itself two generations ago. The higher aim brings a 
sense of inadequacy. What is needed Phillips Brooks 
aptly named a “certainty of the final issue and patience 
with the lingering means.” 

Rey. Minot Simons gave the closing address of the 
morning session. The relation of the Sunday-school to 
other church activities, he said, is chiefly one of prepa- 
ration, especially a preparation for worship, a training 
of the spirit. The church stands pre-eminently for 
worship. ‘The Sunday morning service leads to moral 
mastery of life. The school service can do that very 
thing. It is possible to do one of two things in the 
school devotional service: to make a definite, formal 
impression or an indefinite, informal impression. Let 
the children memorize the great sentences; they teach 
directly certain positive moral principles. The use of 
the fine services, like No. 10 in the Book of Song and 
Service, establishes certain moral attitudes in children. 
Services in Unitarian churches are fitted to - make this 
impression, leaving no shadow of fear in the mind. In 
the soul life there is a bright overhead, in which God 
is shining through. A story to enforce moral truth 
may well be used as part of the devotional service. 
Through it one may teach both directly and inci- 
dentally. 

The Sunday-school offers opportunity to train a 
child in the social sense and give him social experience 
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in religion. It will help children to feel the social 
- importance of religious habits. The Sunday-school be- 
gins the training of the spirit of service. This may be 
taught through the lives of Unitarian and other 
leaders. The learners should also have part in the 
school’s helpfulness and by gradual steps be trained 
to participate in the social service of the church. 

The school is a training-school for the church in the 
matter of denominational interests and our faith. The 
children will in time become not members only of one 
church but of a fellowship including other churches. 
They will have relationships with local and national 
conferences and organizations. The school should on 
occasions be instructed in these larger interests and 
feel the power and help they give. For the faith also 
they should be prepared in all-ways. One of the best is 
through singing hymns and songs which give it ade- 
quate expression. Use the school and the church as 
a definite point of attachment for the noblest senti- 
ments of their lives. Use Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
and class organizations, and all possible means of 
arousing and cultivating their enthusiasm and loyalty. 
* On the platform with the president at the opening 
of the afternoon session were Dr. George E. Huntley, 
Universalist, who offered the prayer, and Dr. Paul 8. 
Leinbach, editor of the Reformed Church Messenger, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who gave the opening address. These 
three men were companions in the Sunday-school com- 
mission sent to the Near East last year. Dr. Leinbach 
said that the invitation to speak before the Society 
was peculiarly acceptable on account of the fact that 
he had travelled with its president, Dr. Lawrance, 
through Bible lands and served with him in the work 
of the Commission for Relief in the Near East. The 
men who shared the hardships and perils of that great 
journey forgot, said the speaker, the little theological 
tags whieh divided them, and were united in the spirit 
of service. At the end of the journey, when “the Com- 
mission met to select a permanent chairman and chose 
unanimously the Christian gentleman whose warmth 
of heart matches his sanity of judgment, it was only 
incidentally that it was remembered afterward that 
Dr. Lawrance represented the Unitarian Church.” 

The need for wise, broad-minded, and far-seeing 
leadership among the Protestant forces of our land is 
great, in this time when so many young people are 
growing up without moral or spiritual nurture, Dr. 
Leinbach said. Spiritual neglect is the great treason 
to God and to the Nation. The golden day of the 
Sunday-school is not past; it is just coming. In the 
school we can put the accent upon the things which 
count most. Scientific principles of instruction are 
not hostile to vital religion. 

The speaker reminded his hearers of the difficulties 
that confront those who labor among theological con- 
servatives and are yet trying to preach and practise 
the gospel of the larger view. He warned liberals of 
the danger of taking a supercilious attitude toward 
cherished views and institutions, and he rejoiced in 
the support of so great a religious journal as THs 
CurisTt1AN Recister in the contention that men of 
modern mind in the so-called “evangelical” com- 
munions have “the most important and trying of all 
services im the church to perform.” 

_ The world to-day, the speaker said, is in special 
peril from four spite-fences that have been erected to 
keep brethren apart. They are class prejudice, race 
__ prejudice, the prejudice of a false nationalism, and 
religious prejudice. Under the third topic he pointed 
oa until very recently an international mind was 
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the sign and symbol of spiritual culture. Now we are 
told by clamorous voices in high places that to have 
an international mind is to lack patriotism; and one- 
hundred- -per-cent. Americans are expected to be more 
interested in the stomachs of our own people than in 
the hearts of the world. 

In discussing religious prejudice, he declared that 
there is in the church too much “faith” that nullifies 
friendship, too many divisive dogmas which keep apart 
the friends of truth and high ideals. The Sunday- 
school will help to break down these fences. ‘When 
the last spite-fence shall have been broken down, the 
united church of the living God will be invincible. 
The nearer we come to God the nearer will we be to 
one another. As Dr. Jefferson has finely put it, ‘When 
our temper is nobler, our outlook will be broader, and 
when our spirit is sweeter, our insight will be deeper.’ ” 

The address roused so much interest that a resolu- 
tion to urge upon the United States Senate such a 
mandate for Armenia as will protect that Christian 
nation from the ravages which threaten to annihilate 
so vigorous a people was offered, and after a spirited 
discussion carried with but two dissenting votes. 

On the announcement of the re-election of Dr. 
Lawrance as president of the Society a resolution was 
passed by a rising vote conveying the affectionate 
regard and the thanks of the Society to Dr. Lawrance 
at this completion of ten years of service as president. 

Several reels of moving pictures were then shown, in- 
dicating the use schools may make of this powerful 
educational agency in teaching Bible geography and 
Oriental customs, and in presenting ideals of patri- 
otism and good morals. Thus closed one of the most 
attractive and successful programmes ever presented at 
an annual meeting of the Sunday School Society. 


Alliance, Full of Praise, Goes Right On 


Progressive reports of officers, informed addresses, and 
new undertakings mark probably the largest 
meet in thirty years 


HE ALLIANCE of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
| Christian Women met in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for its thirtieth annual meeting, on 
Wednesday, May 26. The delegates filled the floor and 
first baleony, while a number of visitors occupied the 
second balcony. Miss Lucy Lowell, president of The 
Alliance, read her report, which in substance is as fol- 
lows :— 

The outstanding feature of Alliance work has been 
co-operation between the sections of this country and 
between this country and England. In co-operation 
with the Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, Miss Phillips, a Sun- 
day-school worker, was sent to Charleston, 8.C., and 
Lynchburg, Va. The funds for this project were raised 
by means of a regular Alliance appeal to the branches. 
We hope that this undertaking indicates a beginning 
The Alliance is able to ren- 
der a great deal of assistance to various Sunday-schools 
throughout the country. It could not have an object 
more worthy of its efforts. 

Miss Grace Mitchell, representative of the British | 
League, who is present at our meeting this morning, 
brings us the greetings of the League. We sincerely 
hope that her visit, and the visit of Mrs. Louis C. 
Cornish to the League last summer, will result in closer 
fellowship. We are striving for the same objects,— 
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the extension of liberalism and the deepening of the 


religious life of our churches. An important event in 
the Alliance year was the out-of-town board meeting 
held in Baltimore at the time of the meetings of the 
General Conference, in October. Your president car- 
ried the inspiration of the meeting and the later one at 
Charleston to a number of the Southern branch Al- 
liances. In April the president visited the five Colo- 
rado branches, returning home by way of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Omaha, Neb. 


Establishment of Fifield Memorial Room 


With much satisfaction the establishment of the 
room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, is reported. This is 
the memorial to the former recording secretary, Mrs. 
Fifield. The room is in constant use and is in every way 
a suitable memorial. We must mention the vigorous 
Laymen’s League which has come to give us new life 
and hope. “We could not have a greater pleasure than 
we shall have in the autumn when we shall be able to 
co-operate with the League and with every Unitarian in 
the work of raising the campaign fund. After all, it 
is not the money we care so much about as the oppor- 
tunity the money will make possible, namely, the 
further extension of the liberal faith. Here is an op- 
portunity indeed. Let us be ready to respond.” 

The recording secretary, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, 
in delivering her report said: “We must recall the 
fact that we owe our progress to the devoted labor of 
the officials and committees of The Alliance. With 
confidence they now ask us to move forward; we can do 
nothing else than respond to that appeal. In particu- 
lar do we wish to pay our tribute this morning to Mrs. 
Davis, our corresponding secretary, who has served The 
Alliance through three decades, has visited and revisited 
every part of the country, and has done more than any 
other person to place The Alliance where it is to-day. 

“Through the co-operation of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Laymen’s League, literature 
has been distributed as in no previous year. Appeals 
include churches, divinity schools, Sunday-schools, 
foreign relief, and international fellowship. The ap- 
peals committee makes one mistake: it does not ask 
for as large contributions as it should. We have cared 
for the North Carolina circuits, and the work among 
the free believers in Italy has gone steadily forward. 
We have a real labor union in the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change. A Cheerful Letter magazine is published, 
which conveys moral and spiritual cheer to many an 
impoverished home. A department of our work of the 
utmost importance is the department conducted for col- 
lege students in college centres. The junior fellow- 
ship committee is co-operating with the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Laymen’s League, and the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in this important work. 

“We mention two conspicuous achievements: first, 
the commission of a travelling Sunday-school worker; 
and second, the organizing of evening groups of 
younger women who cannot attend the afternoon Al- 
liance meetings. Already we have ten of these groups. 
Social service activities continue to engage our earnest 
attention. These activities include church hospitality 
and the effort to become acquainted with the foreign- 
born among us. The number of books taken from our 
circulating library has increased considerably, due to 
the fact that we undertake to pay all postage expense. 

“The call comes for a deeper spiritual life and a 
greater consecration. Signs of a new awakening are 
about us. We anticipate with eagerness the meetings 
in the autumn when friends from across the sea will be 
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with us. They are coming to assist in the Tercentenary 
celebration. We have an unrivalled opportunity to co- 
operate with fellow-workers from European countries 
and in particular with the British League.” 

Mrs. Mary B. Davis, corresponding secretary, was 
welcdmed with the applause to which her thirty years 
of service entitled her. Mrs. Davis said, when we look 
back to the ninety branches in existence in 1891 and 
compare that number with the four hundred to-day, 
we realize the steady growth of the organization. It is 
no unusual thing to hear that a church would have gone 
out of existence had it not been for the vitality in that 
particular Alliance branch. Ministers know they can 
depend upon their Alliance, however discouraging the 
outlook. Seven branches have been added during the 
year, each of which means an added centre of Unitarian 
interest. . 

In receiving the reports from all parts of the country 
we are much impressed with the feeling of optimism 
which pervades them. The year has been a difficult 
one due to unusual weather conditions and post-war 
effects. Notwithstanding these hindrances, we cannot 
but feel that The Alliance has made steady and com- 
mendable progress. We have come into closer contact 
with our fellow-workers overseas,—a fact which by no 
means should be allowed to pass unrecorded. At the 
General Conference last October a number of workers 
were brought together who seldom have opportunity 
for conference. 

The membership of The Alliance is now about twenty- 
one thousand. For some years our largest branch was 
located at San Francisco. That honor now is trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic Coast. The First Parish in 
Cambridge has a membership of two hundred and 
seventy-seven. The greatest lack at present seems to 
be a dearth of ministers. That is the substance of 
appeal after appeal. Many an Alliance reminds us 
that it is assuming financial burdens; and we may con- 
clude that the meaning is that The Alliance in partic- 
ular is the mainstay of that church. 


Much More than Money Out of It 


Though we cannot expect to become a large body, 
we of the Unitarian churches can be, as we always 
have been, “pioneers for truth.” In The Alliance and 
Laymen’s League we have two organizations which 
in the next thirty years should make the. liberal faith 
a telling factor in the life of the Nation and of the 
world. ~ 

Mr. Ernest G. Adams, chairman of the Unitarian 
Campaign, was introduced. He said that when the 


work of addressing the various organizations was di- . 


vided up, he hoped he would be assigned to The 
Alliance. He paid a tribute to The Alliance, calling 
it the parent of the Laymen’s League, adding that 
when the League was formed, the model kept in mind 
was the Alliance organization, and the ideal kept in 
mind was the constancy of the members of that or- 
ganization. He said that on one occasion he returned 
home early from business. About the time he arrived, 
a tramp knocked at the door. His daughter, eight 
years old, went to see who the visitor was. “Is the 
boss at home?” asked the tramp. “No, she’s down- 
town, shopping, but my daddy’s here,” the child replied. 

Dr. Adams said that he had been associated all his 
life with wonderful women and that therefore he could 
come before that meeting well primed. The attempt 
is to be made to get $3,000,000. “That is what we 
are aiming at, though no one can tell where we shall 


stop. But we are going to get something more than 


money out of it; we are going to get a unity of feeling 
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into all the organizations, and we are going to see all 
the organizations large and small make progress.” 

In his youth he had been obliged to go to church. 
He decided that when he grew up he would have noth- 
ing more to do with churches. In pursuit of that 
intention he remained away from church and became 
a typical Unitarian layman. But when he saw so 
many irreligious men, and realized that an irreligious 
nation could not survive, he became interested in the 
church again. He said that he was now for any church 
so long as it taught that religion was obligation to God. 
He believed in the Trinity when it taught love, loyalty, 
and character. “Our faith,” he concluded, “represents 
a great stream, the power of which is running to waste 
or is being employed to move a number of little un- 
related mills along the bank. Let’s throw a dam across 
that stream and utilize all the power.” 


Miss Mitchell says Keep Young People 


Following the report of the treasurer, Mrs. Noyes, 
Miss Grace Mitchell, representative of the British 
League, was introduced. Miss Mitchell brought the 
greetings of the League to The Alliance. She said: 
“We do not forget what we have been through, nor 
that it is now our task to build up a greater and better 
organization. The gospel of Christ is the hope of the 
world. Christianity is not a complicated thing; it is 
so simple that a child may live it, and it is absolutely 
true. The power of the spirit moves slowly but irre- 
sistibly. The Christian life is the most romantic, the 
most beautiful life in the world. The kingdom of God 
is coming nearer and nearer from day to day. 

“Christianity meets the face of the young as the 
rising dawn. The young are going to meet Christianity 
first in the homes of the church. The young people are 
longing for a spiritual interpretation of their lives. 
How better can that interpretation be given than 
through our churches of the liberal faith? We are 
dedicated to freedom, but freedom only means a deeper 
and richer spiritual life. We pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ but the kingdom will not come until our hearts 
are in the prayer. Prayer is the soul of our churches. 

“We must not allow our young people to pass from 
us. We should follow them as they go on from church 
to church, and teach them that they have a part in the 
life of our free churches. Our Unitarian churches are 
not for the few, but the many. Many are the persons 
who are now asking for more light from the word of 
God. We liberal women can do much to send that 
light.” 

Rev. Florence Buck, the next speaker, spoke of the 
fine co-operation between The Alliance and the Sunday- 
school, and expressed the gratitude of the Sunday 
School Society to The Alliance for its generous assist- 
ance in the matter of Sunday-school extension work. 
She said that The Alliance could be of much assistance 
in the new project of the Sunday-school, which pro- 
poses to maintain a three weeks’ training course for 
teachers. This will be a Chautauqua course and will 
include lectures by qualified persons on ideas and 
methods. The course will be held in conjunction with 
other denominations. Could a branch Alliance do a 
better thing than send one or more teachers to this 
institute? The great thing is to work together as 
never before to inspire the children of the churches. 

Rev. Harold E. B. Speight spoke briefly on “The 
Challenge of the College Centre.” He pictured the 
opportunity in the college town of Berkeley, Calif,, 
with its ten thousand students and its faculty of seven 
hundred. The Nation’s leaders are being prepared in 
the colleges; there they are being given visions of ser- 
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vice. To be a real leader requires freedom. Is there 
any faith which better than ours can offer a complete 
Spiritual freedom? We must first meet the immediate 
needs of the incoming student, give wise direction 
to his idealism, give him an opportunity for some 
kind of service. 

Each student has his personal problem. The church 
if it takes the proper attitude toward him can assist 
him in solving it. It is an unequalled opportunity. 
The liberal churches are in positions, as no others are, 
to help students. Here is a chance for The Alliance 
to co-operate in the training of leaders for to-morrow. 

At the afternoon session there was an address by 
Rev. Hurley Begun, Bedford, Mass. He declared that, 
while the European conflict was at an end, a state of 
industrial war exists throughout the world. This 
latest and most dangerous display of force indicates 
a breakdown of the materialistic philosophy of life. 
We are the products of an age of science. Men are 
saying, Build up the material prosperity of the nation; 
but in doing so we are laying waste our spiritual 
powers. The many-armed giant of industry overshad- 
ows the land, and tramples on human rights. The 
human factor has been overlooked. The giant of in- 
dustry sooner or later must meet its Waterloo. The 
conflict of soul with soul will bring the right to grow, 
will bring release from economic despotism. There is 
enough in the world for every one. The machine of 
industry must be organized and humanized. 

More than anything else in this industrial crisis 
we require individual contact; capital and labor must 
meet on a common level. Every church should have 
a workingmen’s club, where true democracy may be 
taught and practised. We believe, with Calvin Cool- 
idge, that the day is coming when men who build a 
factory will build it as a temple, not as a sweat-shop. 

Mrs. Claude U. Gilson spoke on “International . 
Friendship.” Mrs. Gilson said that one of the greatest 
things in the world is friendship based on community 
ideals. The year has been largely one of national 
disillusionment and disappointment. We have ob- 
served disagreement in our home councils and fanati- 
cism abroad, and certain treasured ideals have gone by. 
But a period of international agreement is coming; 
though the climb is slow and arduous, the generation 
of international fellowship is at hand,—a generation 
when the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of 
God will be believed and practised all over the world. 
A number of organizations of men and of women are 
at work seeking to develop an era of good feeling be- 
tween the nations. Word comes from Italy, from 
Hungary, France, Denmark, and England, of a remark- 
able relationship that is developing between bodies 
which have in mind the idea of, international comity. 


Let “America the Beautiful” Remain 


A beginning has been made, small, to be sure, but 
we must remember that the Lilliputians did lay the 
mighty Gulliver low. Misunderstandings and selfish 
differences must finally give way under the teaching 
of political and religious liberty. 

Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Taunton, Mass., said: 
“We may well wonder whether or not the sentiment of 
patriotism is a relic of barbarism,—‘the last refuge 
of a scoundrel,’ as Samuel Johnson called it,—if love 
of country results only in collective homicide. Is there 
no other patriotism save one that is blind and destruc- 
tive? It is not less patriotism, but more and better 
that we want. With this higher interpretation of 
patriotism before us, we have two duties. We must 
set our own house in order. Many have been living 
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among us untouched by the actual life of America. We 
must attend to this long-neglected task of Americani- 
zation. Let us forget the ‘melting-pot’ idea, and estab- 
lish in its place a family. ' Teach the new-comers to 
know America; when that is done many of the trage- 
dies of the time will be averted. Jane Addams talked 
with the boy who killed President McKinley, and found 
that it was not his fault, but the fault of Emma Gold- 
man and others who had instilled into his mind violent 
anarchistic ideas. 

“Our second duty concerns our international rela- 
tions. Of the utmost consequence is it that peace be- 
tween this and other countries be promoted. Present 
jealousy and suspicion must be replaced by feelings 
of confidence. America by virtue of her place in the 
world of nations should lead in the practice of inter- 
national sense. Remove partisan politics, graft, and 
corruption, and let ‘America the Beautiful’ remain. In 
his farewell address to his officers, Washington said, 
‘If we are true to ourselves as Americans, we shall be 
true to the world and best serve the world’s common 
humanity.’ ” 

The final address on the Alliance programme was 
delivered by Rev. George Rowland Dodson, Ph.D., St. 
Louis, Mo. His subject was, “Our Twentieth Century 
Situation and its Duties.’ Western civilization, he 
said, has now reached a point-where it cannot hope 
much longer to “muddle through.” Our moral duty 
is to be socially intelligent. “The world’s life is a 
process; we are to find out what o’clock it is in hu- 
manity’s great day. Human life has three stages. (1) 
It must learn discipline and obedience. (2) It must 
learn that life finally must be self-directed. (38) It 
must discover that it is free. Our best argument that 
these three processes are evident in human progress 
is the development of the individual himself, particu- 
larly in his youth, for each child must learn obedience 
and discipline, and must understand how not to abuse 
his freedom. One of the greatest factors in the de- 
velopment of happy lives are intelligent parents. Let 
parents not attempt to pick the buds of life open, but 

rait for them to unfold. 

“The process by means of which man becomes free 
may be observed also in the histories of nations. Those 
peoples have progressed best who have united order 
with their development. Here in America, freedom has 
been achieved, though sections of our population, 
notably those recently coming from Eastern or South- 
2astern Europe, do not understand the actual signifi- 
cance of the term because of long-continued social and 
political repression. In time they will learn what all 
young people have to learn, that free men cannot ignore 
the intellectual and moral order. 

“No man should aspire to any sort of leadership 
who has not attained intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom. From time to time, however, popular leaders 
do arise who are not so qualified; but they accomplish 
nothing constructive, and finally are themselves disap- 
pointed. 

“Our heritage is imperfect, but it is the highest 
product of evolution so far. We cannot measure the 
cost of it in toil and suffering. Let us defend what 
we have won. Let us work together to produce the 
best possible world to live in.” 

The transactions of the business session will be pub- 
lished in Tum Reeisrmr next week. 

Thus The Alliance. concluded its thirtieth annual 
meeting,—a meeting characterized by a devoted Chris- 
tian purpose, and a spirit of determination to co- 
operate with other bodies for the great task of pro- 
viding America with an adequate faith. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FAITH 
Prepared and submitted by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


E Unitarians have no creed, we ac- 
cept no dogma, but we have clear 
and definite principles, a true and 


abiding Faith. 


The Council of the Unitarian -Laymen’s 
League holds these principles and this Faith to 
be as follows:— 


We worship the living God, 
our Father and our Friend. 


We are disciples of Jesus of 
Nazareth, teacher of the love 


of God and the way of life. 


We believe in the infinite worth 
of man and his power of 
unending growth. 


We believe in Liberty, Democ- 
racy, and Law, as essential to 
human progress. 


We pray for help to worship 
God sincerely, and to serve 
our brothers faithfully. 


We seek ever for more Truth 
and Light. 


Lights and Shadows of the Present Hour 


Addresses at La ymen’s Festival blink none of the problems, 
and plead for the persistence of tried ideals 
a 


there is none which surpasses in interest the 
annual Laymen’s Festival. For upward of three 
generations this famous occasion has figured in the 
anticipation and reflection of the delegates. This year 
the Festival was held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston. 


A MONG THE EXERCISES of Anniversary Week, 


The large hall was overtaxed, and it was found neces-- 


sary to accommodate three hundred persons in a smaller 
room. Nearly one thousand persons were present. 
Following the excellent dinner, the chairman of the 
Festival Committee, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., de- 
livered a short address. He turned the meeting over 
to Mr. Edward F. MeClennen, who presided. Mr. 
McClennen referred to the Treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Williams, who was present, 


as the person who bounds to his feet the moment you. 
spell money at a Unitarian gathering. Mr. Williams 


referred to the valuable assistance the Unitarian Cam- 


paign Committee was going to expect from the minis- — 


ters. “We must have publicity, and they, in their 
position, can give us the publicity we require. They 
should not be bashful in talking down to us, in view 


of the fact that the fund calls for a large addition 


to their pension resources. We must have this endow- 
ment for a sustentation fund to build up Unitarian 


churches already existing, to establish such churches 
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in large cities where the free gospel is not preached, 
to cultivate the idea among young people that their 
duty is to fulfil some other purpose than that of 
‘retired Christians.’ With the power of the old Greek 
phalanx, which moved forward in close formation, let 
us press onward to victory.” 

Mr. McClennen, in his address to the clergy, agreed 
not to dwell too long on the serious purpose which 
pervaded Anniversary Week. The Unitarian mission 
was never more evident or more urgent. The world 
requires a religion that is enthusiasm rationally con- 
Things of the spirit long taken 
for granted are being shaken. The Unitarian faith 
is well fitted for the task of perpetuating the nobility 
of American civilization. 

Hope should be entertained for an ultimate return to 
One of the country’s -blessings has 
been the splendid leadership of the Unitarian ministers. 
We are mindful of their sacrifice, of the fact that they 
must ignore worldly ambitions. We welcome them 
here as we would men to whom we owe deep obligations. 

On one occasion, the famous Dr. Wolcott went into 
a bank where he was unknown to get a check cashed. 
The clerk informed him that he would have to be 
identified. Dr. Wolcott hailed a passing friend. He 
was duly identified and the check was cashed. Then 
the bank clerk inquired, “Dr. Wolcott, who is your 
friend?” Mr. McClennen introduced Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, who was to reply for the clergy. 
Dr. Crothers said it was a long time since he had 
attended his first May Meetings. He had come on from 
the West and was staying with Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body. Dr. Peabody asked him how he enjoyed the 
meetings and in particular what speaker he liked the 
best. He replied in general terms that he had 
thoroughly enjoyed himself, and on being pressed for 
more detailed information admitted that he had spent 
the day at Nantasket Beach. 

Dr. Crothers read his first paper at an Anniversary 
Meeting when he was minister in St. Paul, Minn, He 
had come to Boston to say that this was the American 
Unitarian Association, ‘and that if the Boston Unita- 
rians wanted to know what to do they should go out 
and see America. It was a shame and disgrace for an 
able-bodied young minister who could live in the West 
to stay around Boston. The effect of that paper was 
that he received a call to Boston. Nevertheless a good 
part of his life had been spent trying to de-Bostonize 
Unitarianism. “A curious feature of this plan is that 
the people of Boston are in entire agreement with it, 
though when preachers come to Boston as I did, eager 
to take Boston out of Unitarianism, they concluded as 
T did, in accepting the real temper and spirit of Boston 
Unitarianism, realizing that the faith has its spring in 
great traditions of human freedom.” — 

Jonathan Edwards when a boy made the following 
resolution : “Resolved, that if there is but one man in 
the world who labors for true Christianity, I will be 


that man.” There must be a resolve on the part of the’ 


individual to do what ought to be done. . At this time, 
a good many people are discouraged, and no wonder. 
We are expected to go on with business as usual, but 
we cannot go on with business as usual. At the con- 
clusion of the Civil War, Grant and Lee stood together 
and joined hands. Suppose the people on both sides 
of the line should have joined hands as their generals 
did. What a vast amount of unhappiness would have 
been avoided! We must rid ourselves of bitterness and 
suspicion and turn with united enthusiasm to the con- 


_ structive work of the world. The héart of the American 
people is sound; their deepest thought will respond 
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to spiritual leadership. Men are going to turn to the 
great constructive tasks of peace. 

Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, D.D., editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, spoke on “The New England Dynamic.” 
He referred to his name as expressive of bridging the 
gap across Beacon Street between the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Congregational House. “We 
hear the winds of progress in the tops of the Unitarian 
mulberry-trees,” said Dr. Bridgman, .“and we rejoice 
to hear the sound.” At his office he found himself 
surrounded north, east, south, and west by Unitarians. 
“The times are bearing us all along past old-time preju- 
dice into the field of better service. We sincerely re- 
joice at every report of new activities, in particular 
at that department of yours which is the farthest 
thing from a snore in religious journalism. We envy 
your Sir Galahad his ability to settle the problems of 
the universe in that last fateful half-hour before going 
to press. 

“We are not going back into the old denominational 
ways. The denomination is simply a tool with which 
we do our work. We shall all know how to capitalize 
this tercentenary of the Pilgrims, a celebration we 
shall not see again, in teaching men how to get an 
honest living, and in establishing the children in ways 
of decency and honor. For three hundred years, men 
and women with the traditions of the Pilgrims have 
been going West and South and have been sowing the 
seeds of liberty and progress. 

“The mandate for Armenia may be novel and a trifle 
risky, but America could meet the situation and restore 
order there if Washington could see beyond the conven- 
tions at Chicago and San Francisco and get its mind 
off the Irish vote. Would that the United States might 
take up a single piece of altruistic work and do it soon. 
It is for us, the descendants of the Pilgrims, to recover 
that valuation of Jesus Christ and to show men how to 
live together under God, If we move forward with 
this spirit, no task can daunt us, no task will be too 
hard for us. We can do it if we will.” 

The concluding address was by Hon. Moorfield 
Storey. He said that the world was face to face with 
a most serious and dangerous situation. While we are 
the richest, most prosperous, and happiest nation in the 
world, when we look — us we see peoples starving 
and bankrupt. 

“Kighteen months are passed since hostilities ceased 
in Europe. We have been trying, or have not been 
trying, to make peace. Of all the nations which fought 
Germany, we alone are still at war with her. Consider 
what the interest and duty of the American people 
are, for in this instance interest and duty are one. Dur- 
ing the last four years we all declared that this was 
the final war, and so we consoled ourselves for the 
terrible losses. 

“Was that an idle dream? Are we going back to 
the hideous conditions of past centuries? Is there 
really no hope? We have discovered what the next war 
may be by comparisons between the engines of destruc- 
tion in operation in 1914 and 1920. Must we spend 
our lives in preparing for another war and more 
destruction? Are we to think of nothing but the safety 
of the United States, and refuse to enter a league which 
undertakes to safeguard world interests? Is our atti- 


-tude toward the Irish question the way to make friends 


with England? What country can we turn to now and 
be sure she will help us? We stand before the world 
as a selfish nation with enormous resources. 

“We should prove to the world that there is a brother- 
hood of man. We want to see Americans act as though 
they really believed in the brotherhood of man.” 
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For Flag Day 


To the Rditor of Tap CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I am sending to you a poem by Hdward 
A. Church which was a part of the memo- 
rial exercises of the Disciples School, 
Boston, Mass., May 30. It has occurred 
to me that this poem would be welcome to 
others who may wish to commemorate the 
service-flag. Children’s Day, June 12, 
which happens to be the nearest Sunday 
to Flag Day, would be an impressive time 
for such an exercise. 

In our programme, a young woman read 
the poem, the minister offered prayer, and 
one of the younger boys committed the 
flag with appropriate words to the care 
of the chairman of the house committee, 
who responded to the trust. A hymn, “The 
House of Brotherhood,’ was sung by the 
school. 

CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 


The Service-Flag 
EDWARD A, CHURCH 


O you whose records on our flag 
In star-set symbols shine, 

Whose names upon our Honor Roll 
With loving pride we sign, 

Your banner from our walls we take 
As to some inner shrine. 


Beside its kindred “Stars and Stripes” - 
Through War’s red years it hung, 
And troubled eyes an anxious gaze 
On its reminders flung: 
Now lay it sacredly away 
While hymns of Peace are sung. 


But never to oblivion 
These honored names we give! 
So long as Faith and Valor count, 
Our praise shall they receive ; 
The tribute taken from our sight 
In all our hearts shall live. 


Dear Flag of our enfranchised Land! 
Still do its colors call; 

For Service and for Sacrifice 
It would enlist us all. 

God and our Country bid us heed 
Lest all our fabries fall. 


In an uncompromising War | 
We draw the faithful sword: 

No truce with Wrong its countersign, 
No armistice with Fraud. 

The kingdoms of this world must be 
The kingdoms of our Lord. 


The Glow of Souls 


The story of a dream in which vice and 
virtue registered in the colors 
of the spectrum 


JAMES §8. STEVENS 


A certain man who was accustomed to 
meditate upon the state of his friends who 
had died had a dream in which he was 
taken into the region of the departed and 
shown many mysterious things. Guided 
by a heavenly being he came to an as- 
semblage of souls who seemed to be 
listening to the instructions of one who 
was assigning to each his task for the 
day. The man speedily observed that 
while each soul resembled its mortal 
counterpart, there emanated from each a 
characteristic glow in which were repre- 
sented all the colors of the spectrum and 
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a great variety of others with which he 
was not at all familiar.~ He noticed also 
that these colors constantly changed in 
intensity while their preceptor was talk- 
ing, and, indeed, it sometimes happened 
that the colors themselves would be re- 
placed by others of a different hue, When 
asked the meaning of this, the guide told 
him that in the next life we see all souls 
as they are. He also made the startling 
statement that every virtue and every 
vice gives rise to a soul tint. While it is 
impossible for the souls in the after life 
to practise either vice or virtue, the sym- 
pathetic reflection upon these attributes 
is sufficient to cause the glow which had 
been observed. The virtues cause glows 
corresponding to the violet end of the 
spectrum and an infinity of tints in, the 
ultra-violet which are invisible to mortal 
eyes. The vices produce glows in the red, 
and, what would be invisible to mortal 
eyes, a glow in the region of deepest black. 
No one can picture the beauty of the glows 
awakened by the virtues nor the horror of 
the glowing blackness which came from 
the region beyond the red. 

It was further obvious that the mere 
meditation upon a vice or virtue did not 
produce the glow, but it resulted from the 
appeal that these made upon the soul. 
Those who brought into the spirit world 
qualities which responded to the vices and 
virtues of the earth automatically mani- 
fested these qualities by what had been 
observed as the soul glow. 

As an illustration, the man who was 
dreaming was asked to observe what was 
taking place near by. A celestial teacher 
was describing to a class of recent ar- 
rivals from the earth the case of a man 
who was struggling mightily with a great 
temptation. He had been a man of the 
strictest integrity, but he saw that wealth 
and honor and fame of a certain kind 
would all be his if he cast aside for once 
the principles of a lifetime. While the 
struggle of this mortal was being de- 
scribed, the glows from the violet and 
ultra-violet were beautiful to behold, and 
the glow of the darkness beyond the red, 
coming from souls who had brought with 
them the lust for illegitimate power and 
wealth, was awful beyond description. 
When the preceptor had finished his de- 
scription, a soul with brilliant glow was 
selected to go to the man who was tempted 
and assist him in the struggle. 

Then, in turn, the preceptor pictured a 
series of earth scenes in which appeared 
temptations to unchastity, intemperance, 
greed, envy, and all sorts of uncharitable 
thinking and speaking. While he was de- 
scribing these, the glows from the listen- 
ing souls were, indeed, marvellous, It 
seemed as if upon no two of them did the 
virtues and vices make a similar appeal. 
Many were sent with messages of helpful- 
ness to the men and women of the earth 
who were meeting with temptations of 
various sorts, and sometimes souls whose 
glow was the feeblest were sent to help 
against the very vices which they had 
found the greatest difficulty in overcoming, 

When the messengers of helpfulness had 
been despatched, the man who was dream- 
ing asked the guide if there were among 
the innumerable multitude of souls any 
who failed to respond at all to the appeal 
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of any virtue. The guide replied that a 
very few such existed, but hope was still 
entertained that sometime such an aspect 
cf virtue would be presented as to awaken 
a response. When asked what would be 
the final result if this did not come to 
pass, it was replied that these souls would 
remain alive so long as vice existed upon 
the earth. When it ceased, as it inevi- 
tably must cease, the souls would pass out 
of existence for want of a vital stimulus. 
Going to the opposite extreme, the dreamer 
was curious to know if any had come into 
this realm to whom the vices made no 
appeal and to whom all the virtues 
awakened responses. The guide told him 
that about nineteen hundred years ago a 
soul came into the region of immortals 
who glowed responsive to every virtue and 
who brought with him nothing to which 
any vice made the slightest appeal. Ever 
since his coming the celestial dwelling- 
place had been illumined by the radiance 
of his soul, and there has not been a 
struggie with vice anywhere upon earth 
which for all the centuries has not been 
strengthened by the divine glory which 
glows from the soul of Jesus Christ. 

Then the dreamer awoke from his sleep, 
and ever after meditated less and less 
upon the state of his friends who had 
died, and fixed his thoughts upon the 
state of his friends who were living, and 
who were ignorant from whence come the 
celestial impulses which aid them in their 
struggle against evil. 


LITERATURE | 


The St. Louis Movement 


Tun St. Louris MOVEMENT IN PHILOSCPHY, 
LITERATURH, EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY, WITMU 
CHAPTERS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Denton J, 
Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Publishing Co. 1920. 


It is one of the curious incidents of our 
national life that a number of men of 
ability in St. Louis found a gospel in 
Hegel in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, 7.e., at a time when this phi- 
losopher was discredited and neglected in 
the land of his birth. This remarkable 
philosophical movement began in 1859, 
when the study of Hegel was taken up by 
Henry C. Brockmeyer, later Lieutenant- 
Governor of Missouri, William T. Harris, 
afterward United States Commissioner of 
Education, Denton J, Snider, the scribe of 
the movement, an apostle of culture and a 
writer of many books, and perhaps the 
most original mind of the company, and 
a few others. The movement may be said 
to have come to an end in 1893, when the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy ceased 
to be published. 

This book is the first complete account 
of the movement and by the man most 
competent to give it. In passing, it may 
also be said that this is possibly the best 
and most vivid picture we have of the 
inner life of St. Louis in the years when 
it was cherishing “the great illusion” that 
it was to be the greatest city of the 
nation and the capital of the country, an 
illusion dispelled by the census of 1880. 
The German era in St. Louis, the time of 
Carl Schurz and Joseph Pulitzer, is well 
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portrayed. Of especial value are the peu 
portraits of these and other men and 
women, such as Miss Susan T. Blow and 
Thomas Davidson. 

Later the group scattered. Harris and 
Snider were lecturers at the Concord 
(Mass.) School of Philosophy, and we 
have interesting accounts of how -the 
Westerners appeared to Prof. William 
James and the impression he made on 
them. F. Louis Soldan remained and be- 
came superintendent of the public schools 
of St. Louis. After his first Romanic 
time in St. Louis, Mr. Snider had his 
German period; then, as a result of resi- 
dence and studies in Italy and Greece, 
there was a sort of classical renaissance 
in his inner life. In an interesting way 
he describes the gradually deepening in- 
sight until he comes at last to psychol- 
ogy, regarded as a universal science, not 
subordinate to philosophy or natural 
science, but master ‘of the house and 
organizing them both. This part of his 
work requires special attention, as the 
meaning he gives to psychology and some 
other terms is unique and peculiar so that 
he is not easy to understand. The fact 
that Mr. Snider has always been a free 
lance, that his style is unconventional, 
that he has never established any con- 
nection with the men in academic circles 
who are interested in the same things, has 
brought it about that his readers are 
fewer than they would have been had his 
policy been different. He has had the 
advantages of independence, but he has 
paid the price in semi-isolation. He lives 
in St. Louis, hale and hearty and genial, 
although almost fourscore years of age, 
and his influence is still felt through his 
former pupils and disciples. G. BR. D. 


The Hilltop After War 


WHEN JOHNNY Comes MARCHING Homn. By 
Mildred Aldrich. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. $1.35. 


The quiet hilltop on the Marne, after 
the long suspense and sorrow of the war, 
had its journées de gloire, and Miss Al- 
drich chronicles its successive thrills and 
the reaction of the long delay and uncer- 
tainty that followed. The sympathy and 
appreciation that pervaded the earlier 
books are not wanting, nor is the ani- 
mated expression, but the author’s confes- 
sion of her reluctance to publish these 
chapters is not surprising, and it is quite 
true that the comment sometimes suggests 
padding. Even with this admission, it is 
interesting to note her impressions of 
Paris, her pride in the American boys 
mingled with amusement at their unmili- 
tary eccentricities when off duty, and her 
reflections on the great needs of life. 


Short Stories by Efeanor H. Porter 


A set of three books by Eleanor H. Por- 
ter, published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 


‘pany and sold as a set or separately, is 


meeting with approbation. Fach story is 
worth reading and carries its own special 
lesson to the open heart. The characters 
are so well drawn that one feels they 
have really lived. Vhe Tie that Binds are 
stories of loye and marriage, human 
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middle-age love stories many of them, that 
appeal strongly. The Tangled Threads are 
tales of children and home and the un- 
quenchable love for both that sometimes 
is never satisfied. Across the Years,— 
stories of age and of all age has seen 
and learned and loved, full of beauty, 
tenderness, pathos. 


They Get Across 


THH OvuTBOUND Roap. By Arnold Mulder. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.65. 

Although manifestly written by a novice 
in the field of fiction, this is a story by 
no means without its merits. Its plot is 
thin and straggling. It covers a long 
period of time. There are places where 
the joinings are painfully evident. But 
Mr. Mulder has chosen for his story a 
unique locality. And somehow he gets his 
characters across. His hero, in particular, 
is real flesh and blood. Although more 
notable as a promise of better work to 
come, this novel is not without interest 
for its own sake. 


Short Stories of 1919 

Tuer Best SHORT SToRINS OF 1919 AND THD 
YeaR Book OF THE AMBRICAN SHORT Srory. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. $2. 

Mr. O’Brien’s annual publication of The 
Best Short Stories is anticipated by read- 
ers and writers much as Walter Camp’s 
annual announcement of an All America 
Football Eleven is anticipated by players 
and spectators of that absorbing game. It 
is a coveted honor to be chosen for dis- 
tinction by either of these accepted au- 
thorities. In his preface to the present 
volume Mr. O’Brien questions whether 
American fiction has yet “the vital élan 
which is so characteristic of other litera- 
tures.” Nevertheless, it would seem that 
the stories here assembled are well up to 
the average of the similar collections of 
previous years. They offer a wide variety 
of theme and treatment. All the way 
from the intensely Oriental atmosphere of 
Gulielma Aesop’s Chinese sketch, with 
which the volume opens, to its close in 
Anzia Yezierska’s penetrating analysis of 
the comedy and tragedy of Americaniza- 
tion. Here is abundant entertainment for 
the general reader, excellent material to 
compare and analyze for the student, and 
for the public library an invaluable book 
of reference. = 
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Opinions in a Changed World 

THe ISLAND or SHEEP. 

monia. 
$2. 


An excellent presentation of the form- 
ing of the opinions of thoughtful people 
in England about the great political and 
social problems resultant from the World 
War. The discussion is supposed to take 
place during a house-party on a country 
estate in Scotland; and among the par- 
ticipants are a Highland landowner, a 
Labor leader, an American politician, an 
imperialist, a French general, and a 
progressive journalist. It is to be hoped 
that the book will have a wide reading 
in America; for wherever it is read it 
cannot fail to bring a better understand- 
ing and a more generous appreciation of 
the English conception of issues and prob- 
lems toward the solution of which it is 
of the utmost importance that, as far 
as possible, Englishmen and Americans 
should think together and work together. 


By Cadmus and Har- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Dominating Personality 


BASIL EverMAn. By Elsie Singmaster. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.90. 

A small American college town of rigid 
social distinctions and narrow academic 
standards produces one genius, Basil Ever- 
man, who had died many years before the 
College Commencement Day with which 
the story opens. But his disturbing in- 
fluence reaches far into the affairs of the 
little group of men and women who are 
here pictured for us, and dominates the 
destiny of every one of them. The con- 
tacts and collisions of age and youth, con- 
vention and originality, prosaic provincial- 
ism and poetic vision, are handled by the 
author with force and skill, and lightened 
by a delicate but incisive sense of humor. 
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On Flag Day 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Roses red and daisies white, 
Wee forget-me-nots of blue; 
Every bonny blossom bright 
Smiles a birthday greeting true. 
Robin, bluebird, finch, and wren 
Trill and warble one glad tune, 
Just as if they, too, know when 
It’s the fourteenth day of June. 
Children do their happy part; 
Marching footsteps never lag; 
Hear them sing with loyal heart, 
“Tis the birthday of our flag!” 


The Wood Fairy 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there lived in a large 
city a little boy named Ralph Woodbridge. 
That name sounds as if it might fit some 
pretty country place where ‘there are 
woods and bridges. The name really did 
belong to such a place, for Ralph’s grand- 
father came of a family so old and im- 
portant that a spot where he settled was 
named after him. 

In the city where Ralph lived, there 
were so many things to think about and 
to take up his time, that often, like every- 
body else in a large city, he often said 
he was going to do many things which 
after all he never did at all. When bed- 
time came, his mother would say to him, 
“Ralph, did you take those books over to 
Mrs. Miller as I told you to?’ or, “Ralph, 
did you put away the tools you left on the 
floor?’ or, “Son, did you get your sister’s 
ribbon on your way home from school?” 

To these questions and many others 
Ralph often had to give the same answer: 
“No, mother, I meant to do it, but I had 
to do so many other things, I forgot it.” 

Everybody forgets sometimes, of course ; 
but when one forgets all the time, some- 
thing must be done. 

So thought Grandfather Woodbridge 
that summer after school closed when 
Ralph was spending his vacation in the 
place named after grandfather’s family. 
He heard the boy say, “I forgot,” every 
time Aunt Rose asked him if he had done 
something for her. Grandmother noticed 
the same thing. So grandfather took 
Ralph in hand, 

One day grandfather took Ralph to one 
of the prettiest of all the bridges of Wood. 
bridge, and while both sat on it and 
whittled with, their jack-knives, grand- 
father told this story :— 

“Once upon a time there was a’ Wood 
Fairy who lived in a log in the thickest 
part of the woods, and who played all 
kinds of merry pranks on the creatures 
there. She hid the squirrels’ nuts in 
places where they could not find them; 
she woke up little birds long before it was 
wake-up time in the morning; she took 
away the worms and small bugs their 
fathers and mothers brought them for 
breakfast, at the very moment the little 
birds had their mouths open for the 
mouthful. But there was a good side to 
her pranks ; for when she hid the squirrels’ 
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nuts in other places, it was because the 
old storehouses were not safe, after all. 
When she woke up little birds too early, 
she had some good reason,—an old owl 
might be coming after them. If she took 
away birds’ breakfasts, she gave them 
much better breakfasts afterwards. 

“And now,” said grandfather, “I think 
the Wood Fairy could do something for 
you, Ralph.” 

“For me?’ said Ralph. “How?” 

“Why,’ said grandfather, ‘Woodbridge 
is such a fine name that it ought to be kept 
fine. You are the only one of the name 
who is hurting it a little by having it 
belong to one who is always going to do 
things but who does not keep his promise. 
The Woodbridges in our family so far 
never have said they would do a thing 
unless they did it. Fairies are good helpers. 
I have to go to the cornfield to cut corn 
this afternoon. Suppose you stay right 
here and think about the Wood Fairy. J] 
promised your grandmother I would not 
work longer than one hour. At the end of 
the hour I shall come back for you, and 
let us see if the Wood Fairy has done 
anything for you.” 

Off went grandfather, and Ralph sat 
alone on the bridge and thought the whol« 
affair queer. He whittled and thought, 
and thought and whittled; and by and by 
the thinking turned into dreaming and the 
whittling stopped, for off into dreamland 
Ralph had gone, and down through Dream- 
land the Wood Fairy came skipping hard 
and fast. In her hands she held two books. 

“Look, Ralph,” said she. 

He saw that one book was over-thin, 
and the other was over-thick. 

On the cover of the over-thin book it 
said,— 

THINGS I HAVE DONE TO-DAY. 
RALPH WOODBRIDGE. 


On the cover of the over-thick book 
said,— 


it 


THINGS I AM GOING TO DO TO-DAY. 
RALPILT WOODBRIDGE. 


She opened both books, and in the thin 
book he read the things he had done. In 
the thick book he read a long list of the 
things he had said he was going to do. 
His name on the cover of the thin book 
stood out in straight, firm letters, but the 
name on the thick book began to get out 
of line and to look crooked. 

“See,” said the Fairy, “the going-to-do 
things are hurting that fine name on the 
cover. The things-done are keeping the 
letters of that name in good order on the 
thin book. If this big book gets much 
larger, the fine name may wiggle right off 
and be lost. “There is only one way to 
keep that from happening. I am the only 
one who knows the secret.” 

“Oh, tell it to me, please !’’ cried Ralph. 
“T’ll give you my knife, if you will!” 

“That is a bargain,’ said the Wood 
Fairy, and took the knife. 

“Take this thick book,” said she, “and 
see that from it the going-to-do things are 
done. They can be put into the thin book 
then, and a magic thing about the thin 
book is that it never can be too thick. 
When I see that the thin book really is 
getting thick, you shall have your knife 
back as a sign that I am pleased.” 
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She vanished. Ralph opened his eyes, 
and there was grandfather. 

“There was a Wood Fairy!’ cried the 
boy excitedly, and told the story. To prove 
it, his knife was nowhere to be found! 

Later, grandfather went alone to the 
bridge, and found the knife where Ralph 
had dropped it upon a mossy bank under 
the bridge; but not for a week did he let 
Ralph know about that. Then one day 
he placed the knife on the bridge where 
the boy would see it, and went back for 
Ralph to take him for a mushroom hunt 
in a field beyond. 

Ralph spied the knife, and cried :— 

“Grandfather, look! The Wood Fairy 
is pleased, for she has brought back my 
knife !” 

“Ah,” said grandfather. “She is a 
wise fairy, and I can see that she knows 
the fine old name of Woodbridge never 
will wiggle off the cover and get lost. 
Hurrah for the Wood Fairy !” 

“No, hurrah for the Woodbridge Fairy !”’ 
eried Ralph, and grandfather laughed. _ 


The Flag Day That Began Wrong 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Tom looked at Olive, who stared 
solemnly back at him, Then both glared 
at the stray goat, who, on his very first 
call on these new summer. people in his 
hills, had done a terrible thing. Sir Billy 
stood unworried by their gaze, a picture 
of pure innocence, calmly chewing up the 
last bits of what had been a flag ten 
minutes before. 

“Tt's—it’s treason!” declared Tom, in- 
dignantly. “He ought to be hung!” Olive 
blinked at this stern judgment and con- ; 
sidered the goat gravely. 

“Of course we shouldn’t have left it on 
the step where it would tempt him,” she 
faltered, feeling that not even this 
hardened criminal should forfeit his life 
on Flag Day, and in this beautiful spot. 
“They're just born to chew things, you 
know,’ she reminded her brother, who 
with no expression of mercy stood frown- 
ing so sternly that any creature but a 
goat would have felt inclined to turn tail 
and escape. ‘You remember Bates’s goat 
chewed up two pairs of mittens for Ben 
last winter, and ate all his sister’s doll- 
clothes off her line.” 

“Well, who knew this beast was any- 
where around?” blurted Tom. He kicked 
out so unexpectedly that Sir Billy backed 
off looking injured and amazed, still chew- 
ing as if the Stars and Stripes of his 
country were exactly_to his taste. The 
children sat down disconsolately on the 
lower step of the cabin porch and silently 
eyed the culprit as he strolled about the 
rocks, seeking something else he might 
devour. “It wasn’t a very big flag,’ ob- 
served Olive, with a deep sigh, “but it 
was our only one. And how can we cele- 
brate Flag Day up on this hilltop without 
a single star or stripe?” +: 

Tom shook a gloomy head. ‘And such - 

a fine pole right here, just waiting for a _ 

flag,” he said. “If both of us hadn’t gone 
into the house we might have seen that 
flag-eating spy coming, and headed him 
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He rose determinedly, picked up a stick 
and started in the dire¢tion of the offender, 
when suddenly a boy came hastily around 
the cabin. He was a small freckle-nosed, 
jolly-faced boy, and just the sight of him 
in his faded overalls made Tom and Olive 
feel better. They had never been in this 


mountain spot before, and they hoped to 
‘| invitation 

“Did you see a’— began the boy, then’ 
paused, his glance having located Billy, 


find playmates, 


browsing contentedly. ‘‘There’s the scamp 
I’m after,” the boy broke off in relief. 
“Been chasing him for an hour. I had 
him penned up so he didn’t break loose 
for a week, but he managed it to-day. 
Last time -he played hookey he got into 
Mrs. Dobb’s back porch and ate everything 
in her ice-box. She was the maddest 
person!” He whistled expressively, and 
his eyes twinkled so that Olive bubbled 
over. 

“So Dad said if Billy got into any more 
serapes I’d have to sell him,” the boy went 
on with a sigh. He halted abruptly as a 
queer expression flitted over Tom’s face 
and Olive’s eyes unconsciously dropped to 
a tiny bit of wet bunting at her feet. 
Anxiously the boy asked: “What has he 
been up to now? Something awful?” 

Olive simply could not bear to tell the 
truth to this new friend. Tom, however, 
was not so tender-hearted, though his 
tone was quite different from the one in 
which he had accused the goat of treason. 
“Oh, he just lunched off our only flag!” 
he explained lightly. “It was only a little 
old one, and of course it was partly our 
fault for leaving it out here in plain 
sight,” he added by way of softening the 
blow. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault at all,’ declared 
the boy, promptly. “It was mine for not 
keeping an eye on Billy. And you were 
going to celebrate Flag Day, weren’t 
you?” 

Olive nodded, then rose with a little 
exclamation. ‘Tom, let’s take some money 
and buy another flag,’ she suggested ex- 
citedly. ‘It’s not half a mile to ES store, 
and mother’ll’— 

The overall boy interrupted her. “It’s 
no use. There’s not a single flag left,’ he 
told her dejectedly. “I went down early 
this morning,—forgot about Flag Day 
yesterday,—and the storekeeper had sold 
the last one. He just had a few little ones, 
anyway.” 

The children silently debated what could 

be done about a flagless Flag Day. Billy 
lifted his hard head, seemed to recognize 
his master for the first time, and bleated 
sadly as if apologizing for his misdeed. 
Then he marched slowly up and butted the 
boy playfully. 
"Don’t try to play with me,” the boy 
told him sternly. “I guess I’ll have to put 
you in a dark cave and feed you on gravel 
and water awhile.” Then he asked Olive, 
shyly: “You just got here, didn’t you? 
Going to stay all summer?” 

Tom nodded in answer to both questions. 
‘Do you live around here?’ he asked in 
turn. 

“Right over that hill back of your cabin. 
“There's a ereek running past our place, 
and good fishing. My name’s Ben Gates,” 
he suddenly remembered to inform them. 


“What are you going to do this afternoon?” ' 
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“Nothing. Just going to explore around,’ 
replied Tom, vaguely. — 

“Come home with me,’ began Ben, 
eagerly, “and after we pen Billy up we'll 
get mother to fix us some gingerbread-and 
things and we'll play around the creek pod 
in. my rock caye 

Tom and Olive gladly accepted his 
and after word with their 
mother they followed their late enemy 
and their new friend up hill and down hill 
to a little pine log house. But here a dis- 
appointment awaited them. For Ben’s 
mother had an errand for him to do. 

“Old Mr. Hammond up the creek is out 
of food, your father said. He’s been sick,” 
she explained to the children, “and lives 
all by himself. He’s an old soldier and 
hasn’t any kin left of his own. Maybe 
you two would go along with Ben, then 
play after you get back.” 

“But itll take an hour,’ grumbled Ben, 
one eye on his fishing-pole. 

“Never mind. It will be all new to us 
and we'll call it an exploring party,” put 
in Tom, picking up the basket which Ben's 
kindly mother had ppacked with good, 
things for the lonely old soldier. So off 
they went, and a wonderful time the ex- 
plorers had. Tom and Ben carried the 


basket dangling from a_ stick between 
them, and they rested so often they 


couldn’t possibly have felt tired. They 
stopped to peep into queer rock caves, to 
watch the trout leap after flies, and to 
laugh at the striped little chipmunks that 
went frisking over rocks and up tall pines! 

They received a hearty welcome from 
old Mr. Hammond, who was sitting in the 
sunshine outside his little shack looking 
very frail and forlorn. He was so de- 
lighted to have company that the children 
stayed on, Olive and Tom chatting away 
and telling him all about how Billy had 
spoiled their plans for the day, “by butting 
in,’ as Ben put it dryly. The old man 
laughed at the account, then went into. the 
house for a minute, returning with a big 
faded old flag. Reverently he unfurled it 
and told the wide-eyed youngsters how 
that banner had gone with him through a 
great battle of the Civil War. 

“All my old comrades are gone,” he 
said sadly, “all but the old flag we fought 
for.’ And as he shook out its stained 
battle-scarred folds to the mountain 
breeze the children felt like saluting it 
and the hero who had cherished it so 
long. 
“Now I’m going to loan you my Old 
Glory for your Flag Day programme,’ 
Mr. Hammond offered unexpectedly. 

“Oh, that’s too much!” cried Ben, while 
Tom whistled. But Olive realized that the 
old soldier wanted them to take it, so she 
thanked him gently and took the flag, 
promising to return it the next day. 

So there was a Flag Day celebration 
after all,—a flag-raising, a little parade, 
and a picnic by the creek. And that 
night Tom and Olive went to bed con- 


tented and happy after their first day in|. 


the hills. “We'll go and see the old 
soldier every day or two,” yawned Olive} 
drowsily. “And isn’t it fun to have a 
jolly new friend like Ben?” 

Tom answered _ sleepily, 


“After all, 


maybe it was a good thing that the goat] 


bobbed up and introduced us!” 
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General Gordon.as Shopkeeper 

When General Gordon first went to the 
Soudan, he found that-the native chiefs 
had no knowledge whatever of money or 
its use. Buropean traders who had visited 
the country had paid the natives for their 
work with bright-colored beads or pieces 
of gay calico. But General Gordon 
thought it was time for them to: learn 


‘to buy and sell with money. 


He arranged into little piles the beads 
and other trinkets which the natives had 
always received as pay. - When payday 
came, General Gordon gaye each man a 
coin equal in value to an English penny. 
Then when all the men had been paid, 
he pretended to keep shop, offering a 
pile of beads in exchange for each coin. 
As soon as they had learned the. lesson, 
General Gordon showed them things of 
greater. value and told them just how 
many coins would buy each thing. There- 
after the natives were glad to accept 
money instead of beads, as pay, and took 
great pride in saving their coins and buy- 
ing all manner of things with them. 


A Flying Minister 

In the great Northwest are many scat- 
tered communities, too small, many of 
them, each to have a minister of its own. 
Therefore it has been the custom of one 
minister to travel from one small parish 
to another. One minister, young and ath- 
letic, decided too much time was wasted 
in constant travelling, and could he cut 
down the hours of travelling, he would 
be a more useful man. .He went into 
training and soon became an expert air- 
man. Next he bought a_ three-seated 
plane, one seat for himself as pilot, and 
the others for his two assistants, one of 
whom is a song leader. 

Now, instead of going to church at the 
ringing of the church bells, this minister's 
congregation flocks to the meadow at the 
sight of the airplane swooping to earth, 
and it is a fact—whether the airplane 
has anything to do with it, who can say ?— 
that the congregations are growing at a 
surprising rate! The minister stands in 
the pilot’s cockpit and preaches his out- 
door sermon; the singing leader stands and 
leads the singing; and when the service is 
over, the plane rises swiftly and wings its 
way to the next congregation. The name 
of the plane is the “Sky Pilot.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help .by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx; Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns; Lincoln Davis, be 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.P, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

‘PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
‘ -279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Horace Greeley was a Factor 


, 


His classic call, “‘Go West, young man,” 
heeded by an Irish family which 
founded Kansas City church 


Belfast, Ireland, is a considerable dis- 
tance from Kansas City, Mo., and Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune is now his- 
tory. Nevertheless, Belfast, Ireland, and 
Horace Greeley are both intimately con- 
nected with the beginning of one of 
Kansas City’s oldest religious institu- 
tions—the All Souls Unitarian Church. 

A family named Smith living in Bel, 
fast, Ireland, for a number of years read 
the Tribune. The particular thing that 
impressed the family was Horace Greeley’s 
praise of the West. “Go West, young man,” 
was the slogan which made him famous. 
In response to the call of the West, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith left Ireland, and came 
to the United States, to Kansas City, Mo. 
They had a large family. Two of their 
children, Agnes and Henry Neilson Smith 
became the moving spirits in the organiza- 
tion of All Souls Unitarian Chureh in 
1868. 

The church had its meetings for a time 
after it was organized in several halls 
In 1871, a frame church building was 
erected on Baltimore Avenue near Tent] 
Street, at a cost of about $5,000. Rey. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


W. E. Copeland was the first minister. 
In 1887, when the congregation was more 
prosperous, a new brick church was built 
on Tenth Street near Broadway. In this 
building the congregation worshipped until 
about fifteen years ago, when the present 
structure was erected on Baltimore Avenue 
near Armour Boulevard. 

Of the charter members of All Souls 
Church, only one is now living—Alfred 
Pirtle of Louisville, Ky. The following are 
the names of the ministers who have 
seryed All Souls Church: W. BH. Cope- 
land, Enoch Powell, W. S. King, David N. 
Utter, Robert Laird Collier, John Emer- 
son Roberts, W. G. Todd, George W. 
Stone, William H. Ramsay, Charles Fergu- 


son, Vernon M. Cady, Jay William Hud- 


son, Paul M. Dansingberg. Rev. L, M. 
3irkhead has been minister of the church 
-since November, 1917, 

The greatest achievements of All Souls 
Church since it has been in its present 
building have been in the past year. This 
is true in point of attendance at the Sun- 
day meetings.and at the Sunday-school, 
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in financial gains, and in the general in- 
terest in the work of the church. The 
church and its minister have also been 


REV. 


LEON MILTON BIRKHEAD 


more active in the civie affairs of Kansas 
City than ever before. 

A chapter of the Laymen’s League has 
been organized in which the men of the 
congregation are much interested. Fifty 
men attended the last meeting of the 
League. The membership of the church 
has increased during the past year by 
about forty persons. The attendance at 
the Sunday services has doubled in the 
past two years. There are three women’s 
organizations,—the Senior Alliance, the 
Junior Alliance, and the Associate Alli- 
ance, all of them very much alive. Some 
of Kansas City’s most public-spirited 
citizens have recently become interested 
in All Souls Church. Mr. Birkhead has 
established pleasant relations with min- 
isters of other denominations, and the 
Unitarian cause is constructive and co 
operative, 


Western Conference at Minneapolis 


In the thought of the addresses and the prac- 
tical business an unusual event 


CURTIS W. REESE 


The sixty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was a decided success. 
Despite the distance of the place of meet- 
ing from the centre of the Conference the 
number of delegates in attendance was 
unusually large. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing feature of the Conference was the 
presence of a large number of newly 
settled ministers, and the appearance of 
many of them on the programme, With 
the exception of the speakers at the clos- 
ing banquet the programme was made up 
almost entirely of new ministers. Prof. 
Oscar C. Helming of the Department of 
Economics, Carleton College, spoke on 
“The Economic Problem,’ and Prof. Roy 
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Wood Sellars of the Department of Phi- 
losophy of the University of Michigan, on 
“The Newer Vistas of Democracy.” The 
programme was characterized throughout 
by the utmost freedom of utterance, wide, 
sympathetic understanding, and a real 
constructive outlook. The Conference 
frankly faced the basic problems that re- 
late to religious experience and social ar- 
rangements. While there was no propa- 
ganda for any dogmatic school either of 
philosophy or of sociology, there was no 


apology for presenting ideas or using: 


terms commonly associated with both the 
most conservative and the most radical 
schools of thought. One felt that the 
speakers desired most of all to know the 
truth—whether to know it mean freedom 
or bondage. 

A significant feature of the Minneapolis 
meeting was the adoption of a new con- 
stitution. An. important change brought 
about by the new constitution is in regard 
to the one-year policy of the executive 
department previously necessitated by a 
one-year term of office. The executive of- 
ficer is now elected for an indeterminate 
period and may without presumption or 
embarrassment proceed to plan and carry 
out a long-run programme. 
office is required for the elective members 
of the board, no elective board member 
being eligible for re-election until after 
the expiration of one year following a 
four-year term of office. Not more than 
one board member shall be elected from 
any one church. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the board is necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum. The board is subject 
always to the direction of the Confer- 
ence. Provisions for purely honorary 
offices and for life memberships are abol- 
ished. 

Probably the most far-reaching step 
taken by the Conference was in regard 
to the importance both to the church and 
to the Conference of increasing the mem- 
bership of churches. The Conference 
voted to urge a united movement to in- 
crease the membership of the churches 
by at least twenty per cent. before May, 
1921. If the churches of the Conference 
actually attempt to carry out the spirit 
of this resolution, the result will mean 
greater effectiveness on the part of both 
the churches and the Conference. 

Officers and board members were elected 
as follows: President, Prof. Morgan 
Brooks, Urbana, TIll.; secretary, Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, 
Mr. Charles B. Foote, Evanston, Ill. Di- 
rectors to May, 1921: Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder, Sioux City, Ia.; Mr. Charles 
Grilk, Davenport, Ia.; Mrs. Seth T. Paine, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Directors to May, 1922: 
Rev. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Mr. Arthur HE. Morgan, Dayton, Ohio; 
Mrs. Henry Heywood, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Directors to’ May, 1923: Rev. John W. 
Day, St. Lovuis, 'Mo.; Rev. Sidney S. 
Robins, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rev. Cora V. 
V. Lambert, Hinsdale, Ill. Directors to 
May, 1924: Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago, IIL. 

A summary of the annual message of 
the secretary follows:— _ Le 

In the modern Unitarian movement, 


Rotation in- 
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three things in addition to the generally 
recognized values of religion give promise 
of new life. They are: (1) the conception 
of religion as loyalty to human values; 
(2) the desire to achieve unity of purpose ; 
and (3) the will to develop a technique 
for making religion effective in the life 
of the world. These things should sustain 
and reassure us as we examine some of 
our problems. 

A primary and pressing problem is our 
individual relation to the church. Not 
regarding the church as an end, we have 
neglected it as a means. Forgetful that 
the church is a composite life, we have 
held the church responsible for failure for 
which we ourselves were responsible. As 
individuals we will be loyal to the church 
only when we believe it to be worth our 
loyalty ; but in spite of the immense emo- 
tional and spiritual inheritance of the 
church, its worthfulness to-day depends 
largely on what we put into it. By identi- 
fying the church with great causes we 
make it worth our loyalty. The church 
will be loyally supported when it becomes 
the living embodiment of great causes— 
when it becomes the life of God in the 
midst of the world. 

But loyalty is too often of the drifting 
type when it should be of the directive 
type. Loyalty to the church should take 
the form of conscious directive control, 
not that of submission and trust. We do 
not belong to the church: the church be- 
longs to us. Thus regarded, the church 
and loyalty to it become powerful in the 
world of contending forces. 

Of vital and pressing concern is the re- 
lation of the pulpit and the public service 
of the church to the evolving revolution 
in religious content, outlook, and purpose. 
Unmistakable are the signs that appear in 
increasing number on the widening hori- 
zon of the religious life. The content of 
religion in the immediate future is to con- 
sist primarily and largely of loyalty to 
human values, i.e., to values that are ef: 
fective in the ordering of the life and 
social arrangements of mankind. Re- 
ligious experience is to be found in the 
widest service possible. The farthest out- 
skirts of human experience are to be in- 
cluded in the vistas of religion. The chief 
and avowed purpose of religion is to be 
the building of personality and tthe shaping 
of institutions to this end. 

In my opinion a pulpit and a service 
content and nomenclature fitted to a re- 
ligion of supernatural content and other- 
world outlook, and whose emphasis is on 
the submission rather than the expansion 
of personality, cannot adequately express 
and serve the new religion.’ I am aware 
that a new sermon, hymn, and service 
form cannot spring up over night. But 
I do feel that the development of a 
nomenclature and service full of meaning 
to modern people is a task to which we 
should resolutely set ourselves. Let us 
encourage experiments that are being 
made in this direction; and let us, as 
rapidly as is possible, integrate the results 
of these experiments and make them ayail- 
able for general use. Thus out of the 
- Unitarian movement may come a liturgical] 
expression of the religion of the new day. 


bs The effective organization of the church 
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for greater usefulness cannot longer be 
ignored without the most serious conse- 
quences. The church, like other human 
agencies, is entering a period when inef- 
ficiency can no longer be excused. We 
now know that ordinary human methods 
of organization, involving technical equip- 
ment and practice long familiar in the 
business world, are essential to the suc- 
cessful functioning of a church; and that 
the church responds to such methods as 
readily as does a business establishment 
or a fraternal order. I am of the opinion 
that our Unitarian churehes are not lack- 
ing in spiritual energy, but many of them 
are lacking in technic and material equip- 
ment. <A frank recognition of this weak- 
ness and an earnest resolve to remedy it 
are prerequisite to any service much 
greater than we are now rendering. 

Of supreme importance is the problem 
of the relation of the church both local 
and general to other social structures and 
movements, 

Indeed, the church itself is now re- 
garded by social science as a most pressing 
social problem. Is the church an instru- 
ment or a hindrance to just social ar- 
rangements? Does it exist to build per- 
sonality and to socialize men, or to guar- 
antee dividends? JDo its results justify 
its expenditures? Is it a fossil in the 
stratum of yesterday, or a living force in 
the world of to-day? These and other 
similar questions are pressing for answer. 
We cannot ignore fhem. 

Statisticians and engineers are investi- 
gating and checking up the work of the 
church. They want to know the ratio be- 
tween its efforts and its achievements. 
We may deny their conclusion, but we 
cannot deny the relevancy of their inquiry 


‘nor its effect on the thought of the people. 


The fact is that the church has yet to 
eatch up with some other social and moral 
and spiritual agencies. It has yet to 
equip itself for effective work in a world 
of hard facts. It has yet to forge its 
way into the position of foremost social 
and moral and spiritual leadership, where 
it rightfully belongs. 

The church is interested primarily in 
impulses, energies, values, ideals. But 
these are precisely the things that de- 
termine the direction of social movements 
and the quality of social institutions. In 
my opinion the world can never get along 
without an institution whose first busi- 
ness is to deal with things of first im- 
portance, namely, impulses, energies, val- 
ues, ideals. The name of such institu- 
tion and its official pronouncements are 
of but little importance. The thing that 
will count is the fact that an institution 
committed to the task of dealing in basic 
worths actually handles the goods in ques- 
tion and puts them on the markets of the 
world. 

The relation of the church to other 
social structures and moyements is, as 
I conceive it, to call the world to the 
constant re-examination of its basic mo- 
tives and ideals; to the fact that 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth” ; 


and to the moral necessity of building 
into the life of the world the best mo- 
tives and ideals known to man. 
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Social Justice Fellowship Lives 


Decision made at annual meeting to continue 
on constructive lines 


Thursday morning, May 27, the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice was held in the Bulfinch 
Place Church. President George Willis 
Cooke, in opening the meeting, said that 
the social life of this country is largely 
disorganized. ‘The situation finds a prece- 
dent in the period immediately following 
the Civil War. The Republican party was 
then condemned for offences similar to 
those for which the Democratic party is 
now being condemned. We require the 
historical point of view, and with other 
countries need to recognize that the prin- 
ciples of social justice have their roots 
in historical antecedents. 

A discussion took place as to whether 
or not it was advisable to continue the 
organization. Some said the Fellowship 
had fulfilled its mission, completed its 
usefulness, and should be allowed to pass 
quietly out of existence. Others said the 
Fellowship has a distinct work to do for 
the denomination and for the community. 
The membership concluded to continue, 
but to lay emphasis on the great social 
questions of the day rather than on radi- 
eal proposals. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. Henry G. Ives; vice-presi- 
dents, Rey. Walter 8. Swisher, Rev. B. F. 
Allen, Rey. Oscar B. Hawes; secretary, 
Rey. George L. Thompson; treasurer, Rey. 
Louis A. Walker. 

A tribute was paid to the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Cooke, who as author of “Uni- 
tarianism in America” and other well- 
known books should have a_ cherished 
place in the affections of all lovers of 
liberty and social justice. We forget, the 
speaker continued, that Parker and Chan- 
ning stood practically alone at the begin- 
ning. We revere them to-day because 
they dared to stand alone. Where churches 
have declined in influence it is because 
they have failed to speak with courage. 
The church must meet living issues with 
a courageous voice. It has hoped to re- 
tain the large contributors and hence has 
not spoken with honest voice and told the 
people what it thought of the present 
order of things. 

We observe indications of new life in 
the churches. They are entering on an 
era of increased usefulness. An increas- 
ing number of preachers are daring to 
preach their honest convictions. New 
avenues of service are opening up for the 
laymen, who are assuming spiritual ob- 
ligations as at no previous time. We see, 
indeed, a widening horizon. 

Rey. Harry Lutz declared he was al- 
ways young for social justice. The ques- 
tion is, What can the church do to pro- 
mote social justice? The ordering of life 
in the interests of the people is the way 
we interpret social justice. Especially in 
our Unitarian churches this programme 
cannot be evaded. But can our churches 
work effectively for social justice as they 
are at present constituted? Should they 
not be more ready to follow the minister’s 
lead? A sermon is preached on peace and 
the brotherhood of man. The listeners 
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conclude that the ideas are proper. Then 
the preacher delivers a sermon on the 
Peace Conference or the League of Na- 
tions, and suddenly discovers that he is 
preaching to empty pews. The men have 
gone,—they do not wish to listen to 
political discourses,—and in the end it is 
the minister who marches out of the door. 
What is the minister going to do? If he 
speaks his convictions and pleads for 
social justice, he is likely to pass out of 
the door never to return. 

It is evident that the statesmen are not 
competent to handle the question of the 
League of Nations, yet we ministers are 
not allowed to say anything; we are told 
to keep hands off. The ministers might 
not be able to piece together the puzzle, 
but they could help rationalize the situa- 
tion. 

A resolution was adopted asking for 
the liberation of religious and _ political 
prisoners suffering punishment under war- 
time legislation. Another was adopted, to 
send an expression of sympathy to Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes, sick in a hospital 
in the city of New York. 


Register Clubs in Post-Office Mission 


Miss A. E. Howard has been successful 
in a variety of Post-Office Mission work 
which she has kindly consented to des- 
cribe, as follows :-— 

My aim in forming the Register Clubs 
was especially to place the paper in the 
hands of ministers and professors, and 
to insure its reaching them as soon as 
possible after printing and therefore I 
have but two names in a club (with one 
exception). I chose as the first name in 
a club one whom I had sufficient knowl- 
edge of to be able to rely on his faith- 
fulness in sending to the next name one 
week after receiving. The second name 
was at liberty to keep the paper, or pass 
it to some friend, this latter being pro- 
posed. The two are expected to make 
their own arrangement about postage, but 
it is suggested that they share the expense. 

My method was as follows: First, I 
wrote to a minister asking if he would 
care to receive the paper for one year and 
one week after receiving it pass it to a 
name I should give him. At the same 
time I had a sample copy sent him. Then 
I immediately chose the second minister, 
wrote him that, if he wished, the paper 
would be sent him. In this case also a 
sample copy was sent. If possible, I chose 
two names in the same State, or near-by 
State, that the paper might reach the 
second man as soon as possible. My ex- 
perience has been that if a man really 
wants the paper, he will reply promptly. 
In all cases it is wise to send a sample 
copy, and let it be a recent one. Another 
aim I have is to bring about a fellow- 
feeling between the Post-Office Mission 
correspondents. In two cases the man 
standing first on his club asked to pass 
it to a certain friend, and he in turn would 
pass it to another. In only one case did 
a minister ask for the privilege of keeping 
the paper rather than pass it to the name 
I gave him. He wrote he could not possi- 
bly spare it, he liked it so much. At first 
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sight the method seems complicated, in- 
volving much writing, but in the end it is 
wiser to know who is receiving the paper. 


Meadville Alumnt Association 


The annual business meeting and lunch- 
eon of the Meadville Alumni Association 
was held in Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Wednesday, May 26. The 
opening prayer was given by Rey. H. Sum- 
ner Mitchell of Keene, N.H. The commit- 
tee to nominate for yacancies on the board 
of directors of the Meadville School re- 
ported through Rey. W. L. Walsh, chair- 


man, and the report was unanimously 
accepted. The following officers for the 


current year were unanimously elected: 
President, Joel H. Metcalf; vice-president, 
James C. Duncan; secretary and treas- 
urer, William Channing Brown. Execu- 
tive Committee: The above officers and 
Chester A. Drummond, William 8S. Jones, 
E. 8S. Hodgin. Committee to Nominate for 


Vacancies on the Board of Trustees: 
Harry Lutz, Edward D. Johnson, Miss 


Hlizabeth Padgham. The Necrology con- 
tained two names, Lewis Henry Bucks- 
horn, who died in Westford, Mass., July 
7, 1919, and Nathaniel Seaver, who died 
in Worcester, Mass., November 7, 1919. 

Hight candidates were unanimously 
elected into the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Rey. Richard W. Boynton reported on 
the plans for the Unitarian Drive as they 
coneern the Meadville Theological School. 

WILLIAM CHANNING Brown, 
Secretary. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings 


The following is the programme for the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals, beginning July 6, and the Sun- 
day School Institute beginning July 21 :— 


Tuesday, July 6. 8 pmM., informal re- 
ception; community singing. 

Wednesday, July 7. Programme for all 
day to be arranged by the Women’s Alli- 
ance. 

Thursday, July 8. 
be announced. 


10 A.M., speaker to 
8 P.M., speaker to be an- 


nounced. 
Friday, July 9. 10 a.m., speaker to be 
announced. 8 p.m., illustrated talk on 


Hungarian Unitarians, Rev. Minot Simons, 

Saturday and Sunday, July 10 and-11, 
Programme to be arranged by Laymen’s 
League. 

Sunday, July 11. 4.80 to 5.80 p.m., there 
will be a meeting in the Stone Chapel. 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish will speak briefly 
upon the Rey. John Tucke, first settled 
minister on the Shoals, and will read the 
sermon preached at his ordination on Star 
Island in 1782. Rev. Walter S. Swisher 
will play a few of the hymn tunes used 
at this period. 

Monday, July 12. 10 A.M., speaker to be 
announced. ‘8 p.m., “Hnglish Experiences,”’ 
Rey. Louis ©. Cornish. : 

Tuesday, July 13. 10 am., “The Fune,; 
tion of Music in Public Worship,” Rey. 
Walter Swisher. 3 p.M., song recital, Mrs, 
Stanley Ross Fisher. 8 p.m., “Young 
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America in Old Paris,’ Rey. Stanley Ross 
Fisher, co-pastor of the American Church 
in Paris. 

Wednesday, July 14. 10 am., “The 
Ministry from a Woman’s Point of View,” 
Rey. Margaret Barnard. 8 p.m., “The Law 
of Supply and Demand applied to Unita- 
rianism,” Rey. Maxwell Savage. 

Thursday, July 15. 10 am., annual 
business meeting. 8 p.m., “The Religion 
of Democracy in Modern Poetry,’ Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot. 

Friday, July 16. 
Miles Hanson. 
ment. . 
. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, July 17, 
18, 19. Programme in charge of Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Saturday, July 17. 10 a.m., outdoor 
sports. 3 Pp.M., Young People’s Conference. 
Speakers: Rev. Houghton Page, Mrs. Cloyd 
H. Valentine, Rey. B. F. Allen. 8 P.M., 
concert. 

Sunday, July 18. 9.30 A.M., communion 
service. 11 A.M., morning service,—preacher 
to be announced. 4 Pp.M., pageant, “Intel- 
lectual Liberty,” under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Burkland. 8 p.m., address, Rey. 
Charles I’. Potter. 

Monday, July 19. 10 a.m., address, Rey. 
Paul S. Phalen, 8 p.m., entertainment 
under the direction of Mr. Howard Searles. 

Tuesday, July 20. Open date. 


10 a.M., speaker, Rey. 
8 P.M., annual entertain- 


Sunpay ScHoou INstirutTe, JuLY 22 To 27 

Wednesday, July 21. 10 a.m., “Educa- 
tion and the World Situation,” Rey. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance, Th.D., Secretary of De- 
partment of Religious Education. 11.80 
A.M., “Organization and Administration of 
the Church School,’ Rev. Hugh Robert 
Orr, Western Representative of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, Chicago, 
Ill. 8 p.m., “Play and Religion: Some of 
the Facts and Principles,’ William Byron 
Forbush, Ph.D., author and editor, New 
York City. 

Thursday, July 22. 10 a.m., “The Ma- 
terials of Religious Education,” Dr. Law- 
rance. 11.80 a.m., “A Programme of Ser- 
vice Activities,’ Mr. Orr. 4 p.m., “Kinder- 
garten Work,” Miss Edith L. Jones of the 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. 8 P.M., 
“Play and Religion: Some of the Applica- 
tions,’ Dr. Forbush. 

Friday, July 23. 10 am., “Primary 
Pupils and Primary Teaching,” Dr. For- 
bush. 11.30 a.m., “The Growing School,” 
Mr. Orr. 4 p.m., “Kindergarten Work,” 
Miss Jones. 8 p.m., “A Far Journey to 
the Near East,’ Dr. Lawrance. 

Saturday, July 24. 10 a.m., “Intermedi- 
ate Teaching,’ Dr. Forbush. 11.30 Aa.M., 


“Religious Education as a Life Pro- 
gramme,” Dr. Lawrance. 8 P.M., enter- 


tainment. 

Sunday, July 25. 11 a.m., morning ser- 
vice of worship, with sermon. 8 P.M., 
evening service of worship, with sermon. 

Monday, July 26. 10 a.m., “Story-tell- 
ing,’ and practice in story-telling, Dr. 
Forbush. 4 p.m., “Opening, Closing, and 
Special Services,” Dr. Lawrance. 8 P.M., 
lecture,—speaker to be announced. ; 

Tuesday, July 27. 10 A.M., 
Pupils and Senior Teaching,” Dr. Forbush. 
11.30 a.m,. closing service, Dr. Lawrance. 


S$ p.m., lecture,—speaker to be announced, — 


“Senior — 


vsti 
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THe WaysiIpDeE PULPIT 


‘Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, 
and our hearts are 
restless till they 
rest in Thee. 


Field Worker for Y. P. R. U. ~ 


On June 4 the directors of the National 
Y. P. R. U. voted to appoint Mrs.. George 
Thompson of Berkeley, Calif., a full-time 


field worker for the Y. P. R. U. The 
National Y. P. R. U. now has two full- 
time workers in its employ, one on the 
eastern coast, the other on the western. 
It does not intend to slumber, nor will it 
be satisfied until there shall be an active 
young people’s group in every church. 


Correction 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

By a mistake for which THe REGISTER 
is not responsible an omission occurred in 
the appeal published last week for the 
memorial tablet to mark the birthplace of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones at Llandyssul, Wales. 
Only my name was attached to the appeal. 
The committee consists of Rev. William 
Channing Gannett, chairman; Rey. Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer; Rey. John Morris Evans, 
Mr. Jones’s successor at Lincoln Center ; 
and myself. Contributions should be sent 
to me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Dr. Gannett and Dr. Hosmer were life- 
long friends of Dr. Jones, and prepared 
the inscription. Mr. Evans and I are glad 
to help them secure this memorial, which 
we all wish to see consummated at once. 

Louis C. CorNnisH. 

Boston, MASs. 


Summer School of Theology 


Laymen’s League extends its generous in- 
vitation to all settled Unitarian ministers 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, through 
its executive committee, has decided to 
extend an invitation to the ministers of 
all Unitarian churches to attend the 
courses of lectures at the Summer School 
of Theology at Harvard. It will be re- 
called that these lectures begin on July 
6 and continue through July 238, and are 
to be complemented with a series of eight 
forum meetings in the parish house of 
the First Parish in Cambridge. These 
forum meetings will consist of an open 
discussion, led by some one of our min- 
isters peculiarly fitted to handle the 
subject, and then followed by general 
discussion by all present. The course of 
lectures given by the Summer School has 
already been stated in full in THe Rec- 
IsteR, and these lectures are such that 
they should attract a large attendance. 

The offer of the Laymen’s League to 
our ministers is to pay their tuition fees 
and one-half ofthe travelling and living 
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expenses incident upon attendance at the 
School, and this extension of the invita- 
tion so as to include practically all the 
Unitarian ministers in the United States 
and Canada is a further gratifying evi- 
dence of the League’s interesting and well- 
planned activities. 

All Unitarian ministers attending the 
School will be invited to dine at Unity 
House as guests of the League on the 
evening of July 6 and to join in a friendly 
discussion of the ways and means by 
which the League may become increas- 
ingly efficient in the support of our 
ministers. 

It is the hope of the Laymen’s League 
to extend similar invitations to our min- 
isters to attend other such summer 
schools of theology in future years, not 
only at Harvard, but possibly at several 
other of our leading universities. 


Ministers for Fellowship 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Cornelius Heyn an appli- 
cation for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. 

Rey. John Harner Wilson is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for a proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending De- 
cember 1, 1920. 

A. Nicholas Kaucher, is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a probation- 
ary period of six months, ending December 
1; .1920. 

Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Haynes, 
Harry Lutz, Committee for New England. 


Forum Meetings at Summer School 


The committee appointed by the Balti- 
more Conference to co-operate in the hos- 
pitality so generously offered by the 
Laymen’s League to the Unitarian min- 
isters have arranged a series of forum 
meetings to be held Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings of each week during 
the session of the Summer School. The 
meetings are to be in the nature of in- 
formal discussions of vital problems con- 
nected with our work. Each will open 
with a twenty-minute address by some 
well-known minister, to be followed by 
debate from the floor. Ministers at the 
Summer School are earnestly urged to 
attend these meetings, not only on account 
of the value of the discussions, but because 
of the opportunities for comradeship which 
they will surely offer. While these meet- 
ings are primarily for our Unitarian min- 
isters, others interested, both clergymen 
and laymen, will be cordially wecome. 
[he meetings are to be held at 8 p.m. in the 
parish house of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, minister. 
The programme follows :— 

‘July 7 (Wednesday), “How to Get and 
Keep the Interest of our Young People in 
the Church,’ Rey. Minot Simons, teacher. 

July 9 (Friday), “How can we get Effi- 
cient Church Organization and Publicity ?” 
Rey. Edgar S. Wiers, leader. 

July 12 (Monday), “What is the Re- 


ligious Content of Liberalism To-day?’ 


Rey. C. W. Reese, D.D., leader. 


July 14 (Wednesday), “What is a Suc- 
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cessful Sunday-school and how can we 
get it?” Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, leader. 

July 16 (Friday), “Some _ Practical 
Problems of Church Music,” Prof. A. C. 
Davison, leader. 

July 19 (Monday), “What shall the 
Minister Preach About?’ Rey. Augustus 
M. Lord, D.D., leader. 

July 21 (Wednesday), “The Minister’s 
Devotional Life,’ Rey. Frank C. Doan, 
Ph.D., leader. 

July 23 (Friday), “What can the Lay- 
men’s League do for the Churches?” Rey. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., leader. 


Dean Fenn’s Historical Address 


John Robinson's great service in untting Pur- 
itan and Pilgrim inthe New World 


The Unitarian Historical Society met 
for its sixteenth session in King’s Chapel, 
Thursday morning, May 27. The address 
was delivered by Dean William W. Fenn, 
D.D., on “John Robinson and his Farewell 
Address to the Pilgrims.” In that notable 
address the pastor bewailed conditions in 
the reformed church, among the Lutherans 
and the Calvinists, urged his followers to 
resist the name of Brownists, to be pre- 
pared for further light, and to be not loath 
to take another shepherd. 

The attempt has been made to prove that 
Robinson was not sincere in that famous 
address. He probably was sincere, though 
much freedom has been taken with refer- 
ence to its interpretation. He looked for 
more light to break with regard to a puri- 
fied church. At the time of the departure 
of the congregation from Leyden, Holland, 
Robinson was seeking unity, not division. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


The Annual Meetings on Star Island 
have been arranged for the following 
dates :— 

July 6 to 20, Isles of Shoals 
Association Meetings. 


July 17 to 19, Star Island 
Conference, Unitarian 
Young People. 


July 21 to 27, Sunday School 
Institute Meetings. 


A large attendance is desired. 


For a circular giving complete infor- 
mation regarding location of rooms, 
prices, and other particulars, send to 
Mr. Aupen V. Keene, 40 Fayette 
Street, Watertown, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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He distinguished between polity ‘and 
dogma and gave values to the same to 
the people whose shepherd he was, but he 
conceived his mission to the Leyden con- 
gregation in a wider light than that. One 
cannot read his message without perceiy- 
ing underneath an appeal for purity of 
heart and the development of character. 
The thought which was constantly with 
him was peace between separatist and 
Puritan, and he yearned for fellowship 
with the Church of England. 

The teaching of Pastor Robinson meant 
much to the Pilgrims after they came to 
the New World, though Robinson himself 
had remained in England. He had taught 
his people unison of endeavor; had the 
teaching of dissension spread among them, 
the colony would probably have destroyed 
itself. Likewise his example had the ef- 
fect of uniting Pilgrim and Puritan in the 
New World, though in England the two 
parties were bitterly opposed. Thus the 
teaching of John Robinson was of great 
consequence, not only to the development 
of Massachusetts and New England, but 
the entire nation. 

Prof. Henry Wilder Foote was re-elected 
president of the Society. 


Transylvanian Relief 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Boston on May 25 the officers 
were instructed to send by cable a message 
of affection and loyal co-operation to the 
three representatives now at work in 
Transylvania. <A portion of the report of 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow was read to the 
meeting, and the Association adopted the 
following resolution :— 

“The Association heartily approves and 
endorses the action of the President in 
reopening communication with the Uni- 
tarians of Hungary, in organizing a yelief 
commission and despatching trusted repre- 
sentatives to bear the sympathy and aid of 
American Unitarians to their fellow-Uni- 
tarians in Transylvania now in distress of 
mind, body, and estate; and the Associa- 
tion calls upon the constituent churches to 
promptly contribute the $10,000 needed to 
make up the $50,000 needed for the work 
of the Commission.” 

The representatives expect to complete 
their labors this month. It is therefore 
all the more essential that the needed 
money should be promptly subscribed. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged : 


Previously acknowledged........... $38,478. 60 
Third Congregational “Society, Spring- 

field, Mantes. Wie PANE e aaa 276.00 
First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N.Y. 40.50 
Channing Conference. .....-..020¢s 25.00 
First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, 

Ta., additional :— 

TPP Sawyere ee cere 1.00 

Thomas Tobin 5.00 

W. F. Johnson ‘ 10.00 
First Congregational Church, Provi- 

dence, R.I., additional :— 

Mrs. William EH. Weedon......... 50.00 
George” Bravson?< 527... Wetec sha Binks 3.00 
Icelandic Unitarian Churches under 

charge of Rev. A. E. Kristjansson 100.00 
foe J.. Sheppard ...catiesw mq deieduvsaeesons 1.00 
D. Bi Whittemore ts. tse: bees ere 5.00 
Mrs. 'S. Smith. 255. 0 wenn metas 5.00 
Unitarian Alliance of Victoria, B.C... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 

tarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, addi- 

tomas So-4 5153 Sh citodik Ae eee 15.00 
Martha “W: Bairield..”....e 0 os «euler 10.00 
Rev. P.-R.-Frothinghameaie.2noe.. o6e 10.00 
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North Church School of Religion, 


Salem, Mass... . .. .smeete re sls cee 16.92 
In Memory ofS: T. Gime. sci os 5.00 
Walter B. Waterman, additional. 10.00 
Hudson, Mass., Unitarian Alliance. 10.00 
ls ag Olmstead. o 5 5 SSE. Se epee 1.00 
Mrs.. Albert: H. Kirker agp «jos. 6 2 t 2.00, 
Prof. F. D."Tubbs.... «aes esas 5.00 
Sidney -V.. Lowell< :'. agape oe. 2 5.00 
Charles C: Waters... «.matiasm ahs bse 2.00 
Hijen 'S.. Ballard. « «0:5 p.eeeetane suc 10.00 
AB riend | i. . \.c ces Eee cate 2.00 
Rochester; N.Y., Unitarian Church 

SGROO!,.. 6.0 0» :0/0,9 01s 9 ene ote nie 5.00 
Community Chureh Guild of Danvers, 

MOSS. Ghiiis io. oye i= pile etree SE eee 10.00 
Sandw ich, Mass., Branch of the Wom- 

én's Alliance: .... cee. 10.00 
Helens. Curtis... 5:|-\<gaeeieeera nek 10.00 
Second Unitarian Society, Brooklyn 

NEY eres see 71.10 
Mary D. Barrett. 5.00 
The Misses Greeley 25.00 
Miss M. L. Goddard 25.00 


$39,270.12 


Contributions should be sent to Isaae 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Parish News Letters 


Ground for a New Church 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George Browning Spurr: 
The annual meeting of this church, on 
May 4, was distinctly encouraging. The 
several reports were filled with accounts 
of work accomplished and the vision of 
greater things in store. A considerable 
increase in the budget for the new yeai 
was unanimously voted. The Building 
Fund is now $1,048. The Alliance re 
ported a membership of twenty for its 
first year and the expectation of thirty 
for the new year. On April 12, during the 
visit of Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, 
Mass., a dinner of the men of the church 
was held, and a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League formed with a charter membership 
of twenty-four. The Sunday-school after 
suffering adverse conditions is resuming 
its former strength. The people were 
thrilled and encouraged by the purchase 
by the American Unitarian Association of 
a fine property on West End Avenue, acces- 
sible to the majority of the people and one 
block from Vanderbilt University. On 
Sunday, May 9, the first service of con- 
firmation in the church took place. Seven 
persons received the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Among these were two students, one 
of whom enters Meadville in September 
to prepare for the Unitarian ministry 
There is growing interest in the church 
among students at Vanderbilt University 
and Peabody College. In the more favor- 
able location and with far better facilities 
for church work it is expected the church 
will make considerable gains. 


League Officers Re-elected 


New York, N.Y.—All Souls Church, 
Rey. Dr. W. L. Sullivan: All Souls Chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
held an enthusiastic final regular meeting 
for the season Monday evening, April 12. 
All the old officers were re-elected and 
the members of the standing committees 
were reappointed, as follows: William 
Bailey Dunning, president; W. B. Nichols, 
vice-president; Rudolph C. Neundorfer, 
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secretary; Richard Billings, treasurer; 
executive committee, the officers and Law- 
rence I. Grinnell, Robert L. Patterson, 
Elliot 8. Benedict. Dr. Dunning made a 
comprehensive report covering the accom- 
plishments of the Chapter since its organ- 
ization. Mr. Strong, national president of 
the League, gave an account of the four- 
teen largely attended Sunday meetings 
recently held at Unity House in Boston. 
Mr. Strong also spoke upon the tremendous 
growth and important work being done by 
the League throughout the country. The 
development committee reported that a 
large number of its recommendations pre- 
viously accepted by the Chapter had been 
approved by Dr. Sullivan and adopted by 
the society. The finance, membership, 
social, and publicity committees all made 
encouraging reports. The Chapter has 
under way a great deal of important un- 
finished work. 


Here is Power 


ToLeDOo, OH10.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D.: The church 
in Toledo has just brought to a close one 
of the most successful years in its his- 
tory. At its recent annual meeting, which 
taxed the dining-room to its capacity, the 
president, W. R. Hillary, pointed out that 
the average congregation had increased 
one hundred and fifty per cent. without 
taking into consideration those special 
occasions which called forth unusual at- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTES 


Four institutes will be held this summer 
under the auspices of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 


1. At Chicago, Ill, June 21-July 28 


A training-school for leaders, offering advance 
instruction in religious pedagogy, Bible, and 
church-school methods. 

Lecture courses by Prof. Theodore G. Soares 
of the University of Chicago, Prof. Clayton 
R. Bowen of the Meadville Theological School, 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, Th.D., and others; 
Dr. Lawrance in charge. 

This institute will be held at the University of 
Chicago, our students becoming members of 
that institution for the term. 


2. At Andover, N.H., June 29-July 3 


A brief institute for church-school teachers, 
ministers, parents, and all interested in the 
right religious guidance of the young. 

Lectures by Dr. Henry F. Cope, General Secre- 
tary. of the Religious Education Association, 
Rev. Hugh Robert Orr of Chicago, and Rev. 
Florence Buck, D.D. 

This institute is held in the buildings of Proctor 
Academy, and in co-operation with the New 
Hampshire Conference; Dr. Buck in charge. 


3. At Star Island, July 21-28" 


Six days devoted to religious education, amid 
inspiring scenes. 

Dr. William Byron Forbush, eminent as a boy 
specialist, author, and lecturer, Rev. Hugh R. 
Orr, Miss Edith Jones, and Rey. William I. 
Lawrance will give courses of lectures; Dr. 
Lawrance in charge. a 


4. At Chautauqua, N.Y., August 2-20 


A co-operative training-school in religious edu- 
eation, the Unitarians uniting with the Con- 
gregationalists and the Disciples of Christ. 

Lectures will be given by Prof. Luther A. Weigle 
of Yale, Dean Shailer Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Miss Georgia Chamberlin 
of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
nites and Rey. Florence Buck; Dr. Buck in 
charge. 


Every Unitarian church and school should 
have representatives at one or more of these 
institutes. The growing demand for better 
teaching can be met in no other way. For 
further particulars, address The Department of 


Religious Education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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tendance. On Haster Sunday some thirty 
persons were admitted into the church 
membership. Not the least pleasing as- 
pect has been the increase in the financial 
resources of the church. Despite its large 
gifts to charity and other worthy causes, 
the church with the co-operation of the 
Laymen’s League has gone “over the top” 
with a budget of over $1,000 per month, 
and the drive is not yet completed. 
Among the special features of interest 
may be mentioned the work of the Re- 
ligious Education Department under the 
‘leadership of Mrs. T. H. Mitchell. The 
Sunday-school has not only grown, but 
progressive work has been inaugurated 
among the young people in the formation 
of the Masqueraders, the young people’s 
society of the church. In addition to this, 
the church has conducted a week-day 
Bible school three afternoons per week, a 
plan that has met with such success that 
it is commended to other congregations. 
The church has also done much publicity 
work which has challenged wide atten- 
tion, some of its advertising being re- 
printed in other religious journals as 
types of successful church advertising. 
One of the direct results of this is that 
the pastor has been invited to deliver two 
addresses at the annual convention of 
“The Advertising Clubs of the World,” to 
be held in June in Indianapolis. Hight 
thousand delegates are expected. During 
the year the minister has been inyited to 
write a weekly religious article for the 
Toledo Blade, a paper which not only has 
a large city circulation, but which is in- 
fluential throughout the State. This 
brings to his desk letters from many quar- 
ters, and many outside invitations for 
addresses, one being recently delivered at 
the State Normal School and another a 
baccalaureate sermon. During the year, 
also, The Alliance, under the presidency 
of Mrs. Sumner, has been actively en- 
gaged in church and civic matters. A 
complete office equipment is being in- 
stalled in the church, and Miss Maude 
Drago has been engaged as minister’s as- 
sistant. Extensive alterations in the 
church plant to meet the growing needs 
of the congregation are contemplated, and 
the plan is being seriously considered as 
to whether the present church shall be re- 
modelled into a modern structure or a 
new site and new building erected. It is 
probable that, commencing with the fall, 
arrangements will be made to place THE 
ReGIsteR in every home in the parish. 
Plans are now being seriously made for 
next fall’s work, among which are a vig- 
orous publicity and membership campaign, 
a week’s mission under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League, and important de- 
velopments in religious education. Al- 
together, the Toledo congregation feels 
much encouraged as to the outlook for 
liberal religion in the Maumee Valley. 


Troy’s Growing Hospitality 
Troy, N.Y.—All Souls Church, Rev. 
Charles Judson Dutton: All Souls has 
passed through one of the worst winters 
in its history. The year started with the 


. celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, which was attended by a very large 


umber of people. After that Sunday, the 
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first in the year, there was not another 
pleasant Sunday till four weeks ago. The 
minister suffered a serious illness, to make 
matters worse. With the coming of pleas- 
ant Sundays conditions are better. Three 
new members have been taken into the 
church, and a number of new people are 
attending. A chapter of the Laymen’s 
League will be started in a few days, with 
a membership of around thirty. The 
Sunday-school has had its usual good 
attendance. Mr. J. P. Morgan is pre- 
senting the church a memorial tablet, 
given by the Morgan family, in honor 
of Rev. John Pierpont, the first minister. 
He is the great-grandfather of Mr. Mor- 
gan. The tablet will be dedicated some 
time in the fall. Once a month the church 
has had a successful evening musicale and 
social hour with refreshments. They are 
attended by people who have not been 
in a Unitarian church. The meetings of 
the Women’s Alliance, and their suppers, 
have been well attended. Troy is looking 
forward to the building of Henry Ford’s 
new plant. This is the nearest church 
to the plant, which will employ thirty 
thousand people. The minister has been 
made a member of the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion (as he should have been three years 
ago), and the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
supplied the pulpit while he was ill, and, 
for the first time in their history, asked 
the Unitarian minister to speak at the 
me eG) A. 


Forty New Members 


UxBrRip@eE, MAss.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John N. Mark: A branch of the Lay- 
men’s League was.formed recently. One 
hundred men were present at the first 
meeting. Forty members have been re- 
ceived into the church. 


Personal 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon Rey. Florence Buck of the 
Department of Religious Education at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Mead- 
ville Theological School last week. 


Rey. Perley Joseph Robinson 


Rey. Perley Joseph Robinson of Little- 
ton, N.H., died at his home on Tuesday, 
May 4. The funeral services were held 
Thursday, May 6, in charge of Rey. Will- 
iam S. Nichols, Montpelier, Vt. Mr. Rob- 
inson was. born August 24, 1854, in Corn- 
ville, Me. He leaves a widow and two 
sons: Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plain- 
field, N.J., and Howard Robinson of Reed, 
Ore. Mr. Robinson began preaching at 
the age of seventeen. In 1882 he was 
ordained as a Methodist minister and was 
assigned to the Hast Maine conference, his 
first settlements being at Machias and 
Gouldsboro, Me. In these early years Mr. 
Robinson became interested in the most 
progressive thought. His contact with 
many kinds of people led him to feel a 
desire for complete freedom from all 
theological and sectarian tradition and 
authority. The Unitarian denomination 
seemed to fill this want and he became 
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affiliated with the Unitarians in 1901. He 
held pastorates at Windsor, Vt., Presque 
Isle and Fort Fairfield, Me., before going 
to Littleton in 1907. Mr. Robinson had a 
metaphysical mind, being able in his ser- 
mons to unfold a philosophical theme with 
unusual skill. He was a student of the 
Bergson philosophy and kept abreast of 
the best thought of the day. 


<9 Favorite form of investment for older 

Annuities ministers, teachers, etc. Income payable 

monthly, quarterly, or annually. For 

particulars, write, giving date of birth, to Grorcm H. 
Youna, 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


WANTED—Liberal Protestant minister desires 
to obtain an automobile. Unable to pay much 
because of low salary. Address ‘‘X,’” care THD 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOARD WANTED by elderly lady through sum- 
mer in private family not over thirty miles 
from Boston. Address J., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


WANTED—Responsible schoolgirl at seaside 
cottage, Falmouth, Mass., to help care for two 
children. Outdoor life—good times. Four dol- 
lars a week. Mrs. D. F. Mowery, Houlton, Me. 


FOR RENT, at Pittsfield, in the heart of the 
Berkshires, from July 1 to September 1, fur- 
nished parsonage of eight rooms and bath, near 
Maplewood Hotel. Address C. R. Joy, 47 Linden 
Street, Pittsfield. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 
ing, Bathing, ASsthetic Dancing, Domestic Scli- 
ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 
B. Donnell, 317 West 107th Street, New York 


City. 
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Generations doing one thing well 


Merrimac Chemical Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Largest chemical company in New 
England. 


No bonds and no preferred stock. 


Average return on stock for last nine 
years has been $10.57 per share per 
annum. 


May we send you particulars? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Sag 3: New York and Boston 


tock Exchanges 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz CHRISTIAN 
REcIsTER, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“An editor is a man who puts things in 
the paper, isn’t he?’ “Oh, no, my son; an 
editor keeps things out of the paper.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Jones: “Well, did you find the plumber?” 
Servant (in a puddle of water caused by 
a burst pipe): “Yas, sir. But he won’t 
come. He says he’s dressed for dinner.” 
—Judge. 


Manager: “Thomson, you are dis- 
charged.” Clerk: “But I’ve done nothing, 
sir; absolutely nothing.” Manager: “Ex- 
actly. That’s why you're discharged.” 
—Pearson's Weekly. 


When a merchant puts an unreasonable 
price on something you must have, there 
is nothing to do but leave his store angry 
and pay some other merchant the same 
price.—Kansas City Star. 


Mistress: “I see the new curate has 
called. What is he like, Smithers?’ But- 
ler. (who had noticed that the curate 
was dressed for golf): “He had the ap- 
pearance, my lady, of being out of ’oly 
orders for the day.’—Punch. 


Post-office customer, who has’ been 
snubbed by clerk on the question of a 
stamp: “Will this reach London to-night 
if I post it now?’ Clerk: “Of course it 


will.” Customer (retreating): “But it’s 
addressed to Glasgow.”—London Daily 
News. 


“Did that cultured-book agent sell you 
a set of Hugo’s works?” ‘“No, I talked 
him out of it.’ “How did you do that?’ 
“T noticed that every time I mispronounced 
‘Les Miserables’ he writhed in his chair, 
so I kept it-up until he fled.’—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


“You'll pardon my saying so, I hope, 
old fellow, but I’ve noticed that lately 
you’ve been looking rather peculiar.” “Yes 
—well, the fact is that ever since the 
New Year, I’ve been trying to live up to 
the principle of ‘He who hesitates is lost’ 
coupled with that of ‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’ and you see what 
it has done to me.”—London Opinion. 


A lawyer and a minister were having a 
heated argument about the hereafter. 
With eloquence the preacher expanded the 
theory of a life after death. The lawyer 
listened, bored and plainly unconvinced. 
The parson finished.. The lawyer was un- 
moved. 
death ends all,” he insisted. The min- 
ister’s sense of humor came to his rescue. 
“If death ended all,” he observed, ‘most 
of you lawyers would be starving to. 
death.’—New York Evening Post. 


A “large manufacturing concern” adver- 
tises in big letters on an expensive inside 
page of a New York paper for a “person- 
nel nurse,” preferably a woman with 
A. E. F. experience, who ‘must be regis- 
tered, have pleasing personality, tact, 
judgment, and ability to organize and di- 
rect social and. recreational activities 
among factory workers.” Evidently they 
forgot to mention that she must also be 
an expert accountant, thoroughly under- 
stand their manufacturing process, and be 
competent to direct the sales staff—The 
survey. ‘ , 4 . 


' Burns, minister. 


“Say what you will, I believe: 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS woRK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rey. Robert S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenxin Lioyp Jongs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY watz 171s rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Price $3.00 A YEAR 
SAMPLE Copies FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THe REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, June 13, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. : 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, June 13, Rev. Miles 
Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘‘A Mother’s Hopes 
and Disappointments.”’ 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Service at 11 a.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, June 13, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister, Sunday, June 13, Rev. Mr. Ribbany will 
preach. Subject, ‘‘ Life’s Harmony.’’ Church services 
at 11 a.m. Collection for summer charities. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles BE. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeach month. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old } 


North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Service at 11. Subject, Sunday, 
June 13, ‘‘The Well in the Desert.” After June 13 the 
church will be closed for the summer. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sourn- 
wortH, D.D., President. Alas 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 
_John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RHGISTHR ~ 


